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ABSTRACT 



The development and operation of the Federally funded 
Ventures in Community Imp rovemeht Demonstratipn Project (VICI) and 
its impact on participant youths and ebmmunities are siimmarized in 
this report. VIClls purposes were (1)' to provide young ^minority, 
inner-city, high school dropouts, with intensive skills training in 
the workplace that could sferve as a stepping stone to unsubsidized 
jobs and apprentic^hips in the construction trad&s, and {2J to 
provide community improvements through rehabilitation of public 
facilities and repairs of low income-housing. Chapters I and II 

describe the program model and its implementation. Chapter III 

presents the work Valiiation methodblogy that was^created to assess/ 
the dollar value of the work products and the results of applying<- 
this methodblogy. Chapter IV prbyides a detailed summary of various 

analyses of VICI 's impact on the labor market experiences, of 

participating youths comparisbns a^e drawn v?ith a HUD demonstration 
and selected Youth Community Con se r vat ibh and CbmiBunity Improvement 
(YCCIP) programs. Chapter V discusses the cost-effectiveness of the 
VICI program, while the final chapter summarizes majbr findings and 
theiy implications r The evaluation concludes that the project met 
with success in both of its major objectives. Appendices cbnsist bf a 
cbmpehdium bf interim ICI reports^ a short discussion of the role bf 
the intermediary (Public/Private Ventures) in VICI, and a summary of 
the program characteristics bf VICI^ HUD, and construction YCCiPs 
selected for follow-up study. (GMG) 
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- EXECUTIVE SUMMARY ' ^ : 

The 1577 Youth /Einplpyinen€ Derrioristration Projects Act (YEDPA) 
was conceived as, a broad effort to atta3^ America's chronic ybtath 
cinerhpl3yineht probiem and-v^ompile baiic in_f orxnatjion aboutt effec- 
tive program techniques i asma j or coinpoherrt of the Set, the Youth 
eommunitx eonservatibh and Mtproveinent Programs (YCCIP) was de^ 
signed : > > - * - * , 

• To provide youths with /intensive skills training 
in the workplace that could , serve as a stepping 
stone to unsubsidized jobs; and^ 

' N ' • to provide tangible^ valuable and lasting cbiiimun- 
ity improvements.. 



K substantial po ration of the fund irig^ for this comp^onent or 
YEDPA was designated: fo^r/discretionary '^ef forts to test innovative 
program approaches i 

- 

'The Ventures^ in Community Improvement JVICI) project was si^^ 
Pl^brtedc through these, specially earmarked _funds_. It was designed 
by PuETlic/Privat^ * Ventures as ah "enhanced wbrk_ experience 
models" in which skills training was cdndiicted. through work 
experience in a setting that strongly emphasized the finished 

frbductioh of quality work. The program i!j/as operated in eight 
ites (faost were in large urban area3), providing sbme i50;f 
out-of-school^ disadvantaged youth with intenglve work experience 
in the building trades. ^ _ 

The demonstration-research project had thtee main purposes:^ 
, _>._.___ ' 

1. To design an exemplary, program model and tegt the 
feasibility of its replication oh a broader scale; 

2. To measure and assess the . impact of the prbgraiti bh 
employment opportunities^ wage benefits and com- 
munity benefits in the form of property improve- 
ments; ^ " 

*" . tj? 

3. To design (and, in a field setting, make- r^rfine- 
ments toj a methodology for assigning value to 
work products prod^eed through the VICI program 
and readily usable in similar* projects, 

^ - • 

\ This is the final repibrt of the twb-year hatibhal dembhstra- 
tibn and research program. 

THE VICI MODEL 

The _ program model consists of a_ sjet of key cbmpbnehts wMch 
together make up Viei, These wei:e s^iept^d oh the basis of a 
careful reviei^ of existing programs to identify features that 



were both effective arid^jc^apable Q-f being impiementea m a variety 

of Sittings; . /; . . " . ; 

" / -- ■ ■ ■ ' r • 

Chief *ainong them were tl)e fbilbwing : ' • ^ 

"l Work pr ojects providing both varied skill training . 
in the construction" traaes for part iQipants and y 
needed physical improvements for communities; , 

■ . - ■ ^ . . « . A : ■■ ^ 

2. Work Arews ^ lea by" highly-ski I lea union j ourneymen • . .. . 

and having a low sUpervisor-trainee ratio to 6. ,^ ^ ; 

as a rule) ; ♦ • . 



)f;;loca 



ent of Labor aembns 



1 fund i ng to : siippl emen t bepartnu 
stration fiahas? 



■4. ft network of interagency linkages that araws'upon - 
existing resources to perfornf^essehtial functions. 
Agencies incluae: local . anions , asr agency to : 
provide apprbprU,te v^ork projects, a participant- 
referral agency, ana educational resources to help 
youths obtain General Eaucational Devfilopment • ■ 
{0ED) aiplomas.. ^ • ■ 

Through a limitea competitibh prbcessiconducted by P/&V^ 
eilht sit^s were.selectea to test the Vicr^^^^^^^^ 

Braward 'county (FlaO, Chicago, Ml Iw^^^^^ J 'mIL' vofk " 

Haven* Plri 1 aaelphi a , ana the South Bronx section pf New Yor^ - • 
City. Pr^graS inrollees were (as requirea^by YCCIP_ regulations) • 
between- 16 ana 19 years of age. The typical participant was a . 
minSSTty, ll-year-oia high ^hool aiopo-ut^,: ananas certifiea- 
CETA-eiigibie.'^ Youths ^workea in crews , learning the rudiments of ^ 
vafidus construction trades. Work pr^^jects rangea iroin gut . 
rehabilitation of -housing units to. emergency hpasing ^pairs^ 
home weatherizatiBn. ParJticipatiQn . ift thV program usually Uastea . 
for ,six months. ' • . ^ - , 

RESEARCH HETHODOLOCSY^ . ^; - ':. , • ' »' 

The chief ineaff§" of asse?sing#e program' s, eff^bts ' on pa^ti- y 
clpants were "data obtained .frora^Vost-^.rogram^intervieWs. Four 
hunare'a ana seventy I^ICI participants, ana a comparison group of . 
131 subjects .arawn ranaomly .froffl VlCt waitit?? lifts, were .mter- _ ^ 
Viewea. Similar aata Were obtainea for partictpants^irj two 
similar program types: a U. Si Departmerrt of Housing and _ Urbaj. ^ 
SevilSpmint (HUD) deSonstration, and other construction-oriented 
YCCIP projects. " { *^ ' 

' To measure the- value 6l coiranunity improvements, a work valu- 
ation methodology wS's ^developed and used in all^s^ . ' 
dress the .replication issue, independent^fleld<^observ^^^^ 
each site- up to five times during the demonstration^ They sys- . ^ 
tematically identified wh^t appeareci to be basic elements in pro- ^ 



gram success and facjior^^ t or hindered local program 

effectiveness and^ replicabii ity. 

PROGRAM RESULTS ' ^ . ^ .: 

Measured against control grbup youths VICI program partici- 
pants demonstrated the follpwiilg key butcbmes (all statistically 
significant?' eight months aftet program completion: 

VIClj participants were about twice as likely to be 
employed; ' - - : 



2. Viei partijjiparits were -about three times more 
likely to be .apprenticed or , to be oh apprentice 

/ -waiting lists; ^ • 

3. VIGJ pxirticipahts had an average wage gain over 
cbhtrbls of $321 per quarter -or $1286 a year. 

Comparison witli other program . types did not yield a pattern 
oi statistidally significant results, though (on a non-signif i- 
cant b^sis) Viei results ecjua^^^ or exceeded those of the other 
programs^ All three types wer^ found to provide benefits to 
participating youth; however^ ^ t research showed nb clear-cut 
superiority of one program type over the other* ^ 

^ Cbmmun i ty_ benef it r e§ul ts. were defined as the. value of work 
prbducts resulting, from the VICJE program^ It was found that the 
$8^037,751 of total program cost early 1979 to tnid-1980) 

produced ta'ngible improvem]en^-§_(repairs , refurbishment to publ ic 
buildings^ • rehabilitation^ of^^^^^-b^ii^^ units, _e_tc.)_ worth 
$3,744,855, Hende for eveVy publ expended, 47 cents 
worth of permanent community impr6yiKtieht_s""^^ s^eft^ih place* 
This value, which can be viewed as an of f set pl^-^^ytHlhg cbsts^ 
evidence bf the prbgram* s effectiveness in harmonizing the 
somewhat disparate goals bf training and cbinmuhity improvements 

The ^ gual i ty of wbrk was _lUdged by an independent constructdTorr 
estimating firm that rated 73 _of the. ViCl jobsi Its finding was 
that the Wbrk was generally bf high quality •Worfenahship in the 
jobs rated equalled^ or^ exceed ed^hat of a professional contractor ^ 
in 86 percent of cases; appearance . of final product was so rated 
90 percent of the time. 
A : / S, 

COST-EFFECTIVENESS 

Tb judge, the cbst~ef fectivehess of the VICI program, several 
ty^es of analysis were vuridertakeh, the key one being a cost-bene-- 
fit_ analysis ]p conducted from the societal perspective^ Benefits 
included wag:e gains (over 40 years, discounted to present value) 
and; value of community improvCTients i Costs included those asso- 
ciated with prbgraih operations, excluding program start-up costs 
and stipends (which^ as transfer parents, are not included in 
the cost-benefit analysis, which was conducted from a societal 

13 - . 
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Deripe5tive) ; Certain benefiti -~ e^g. reduction _of transfer 
payments of reduced criminal activity - were a^Vso not included 
thereby biasing results somewhat against the VICI program. 

Analysis showed that VICI yielded benefits of $Ml6_pe^^ 
Barticipant, at a cost of $6,312, for a net positive benefit of- 
§^ llr narMci pant, and a positive benefit-^cost ratio. of 1.5 ^ 

to'l Ihe posftivrbenef it is Waratively insensitive to vari- 
Ju. ^ssSptions about th^ r.ate at 'which the ^ff^^l^^^ . 
discount rate and the number of years over wiivwh the benetits 

accrue . , \. • . 

•A related measure, the payback period, was also deve^^ 
analyzed. This is simply the amount of time it would take^a.^jc- . 
c^i^ul program graduate^o rWY. ^through the e-ajn^ pro- . 

duced by the program, the cost ' of P'i^^^^ ^^^^'^^^"^^^ tWo 
Viei, the payback period was not long — a little more than two 

. - • "i ' 

years . - . i 

C0ST-SHftPTN6 AS AN INCENTI VE FEfttHR E j ' ' 

sis undertakln focused on how well this ^as achi eved J and pro- 
vided aineasure Of th^incentives to participate presented to two 
types of agency: 

• Prime sponsors, which used VICI dollars (which . ' 
came to them as additional funds, beyond their 
normal budgets) to attain employment and training 

goals; • 

• community developneht agencies, which use_d VICI . • 
funds as an added tool in their efforts to make 

oSylical improvements, particularly, in depressed ^ 
or blighted neighborhoods. \ 

Co;nmunity development • ' 

(20 per cent of program costs), "'ostly for k^ui Id in^^ mater i^^^^ 

Z*Ji^^ Tn T-Pt-urn work products valued at $3,720,000^were 
l^^duqW, so"tSft' ?or lve\|doll^^^^^ community development • • 
funds^^over two dollars' worth of product was "purchased. . ..^ • 

PrL sponsors, whose "product" the ^abor mark^ gaini of : . 
progra^ participants, invested $7,234 per par t ic ipant , which^ . . . 
prod^Sd'^$5,838 in wage gains, ^r 81 cents for every dollar ^ .. 
i nvested i 



PROGRAM RE PLICAT TeN 



Sespite'the need for an intricate linkage system among some- 
flf.plrate alencies, VICI w.. gudged t^ be c.p.ble of repli- 



times disparate agencies, 

ERIC — II 
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cation. Field research identified critica^^^ of 
which the lu^e o.f incentive funds from DOL^; union participation^ 
and the levering of p^rogram funds from several interested agen- 
cies were -all judged to be crucial. y - 

ftn indication of the_ s^ccess of' the program lies in the fact 

that whQn DOL incentive funding was terminated^ prime sponsors in 
five wof ;the or iginal _ eight sites chose to continue their programs 
with their bwh^ funds. ft rem^ains an open question^ though^ 
whetli^r such px;bgrams can be started ^ jxovg without the presence 
of substantial incentive funding ^ 



. WORK VALtJfeTieN MEfHePOLOgY . , f 

To^meet the third project goal ^ Publ ic/Pr ivate Ventures 

designed a methodology for systematically and consistently 
valuing physical improvements produced as part of the ViCi under- 
taking. ^ A major aim was to produce ah approach that was sounds 
inexpensive and simple to implement. The methbdology is based on 
4:^e notion,; of "alternative supplier price," i.e. , the price an 
outside bidder would charge to perform- the same ^work. Estwnates 
of this price were systematically developed for each VICI project 
by a^raine^ estimator empi the program. These were perir- 

bdicaiiy calibrated, using independent outside re-est imates_ of 
some completed work. Where necessary, weights were calculated to 
bring high (or low) estimates into conformance. 
_ 

' The valuation system produced a broad set of cost statistics 
useful not only as a measure of program products, but also for |i 
range of mariageSreht and planning appiicationi.. The system_ also 
permits comparisons between di ffereht^ programs and different 
sites since it provides uniform meaj^re^s 6f value. it also 
proved comparatively inescpensive to implement — only about one 
percgrit of total budget costs. - 



The VICI deDg^nstration met v/ii-h appreciable success ^ Over- 
all, P/By cpncludes that a well-designed community improvCTient 
program can both _ increase the chances for disadvantaged youth to* 
gain unsubsidized employment in the dons true and pro- 

duce valuable imprbvCTiehts in the coimnun^ty, jg a cost-effective 
mahrier. Moreover , both the Viei program, itself and the work 
valuation system (either independently or in tandem with VICI) 
appear to be replieible in a broad variety of settings. 
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■ iNTRODBef iON f • - 

\ 

^ This; repTort suminar izes the develbpmerit and operation of the 
Ventures in Community Iinprdvemerit Demonstratibn Project {ViCi)/ 
and its impact on participant youths arid communities. 

A "demonstration project" has been ^described as: 

^ . • • a srnall program^ funded fop a definite 
period ;^pf time. . . , it has specific objec- 
tives and approaches which are subjected to 
critical scrutiny; it serves a select area and 
• • population with theferveht hope that the les- 

sons it learns arid 'demohstrates r ' through the 
rigors of scieritific research^ will somehow 
lead to large-scale adoption and major shifts ' 
iri the aims^ styjbes, resources and effective- 
ness of major social service organizations and 
programs. 1/ ,» « 

; The Viei- demohstrat i^- emhodied all these features. It 
served a "select population^^^^^ youngT minority, 4nner _city high 
school drop-outs who had severe employment problems before erite- 
rihg the ViCi program. 

________ _ _ _ _ <• _ ^ -I ' 

VlCI's specific objectives arid approaches were: 

1. To provide youths wi^h intensive skills train- 

irig t H ^ w n r k pjf ^ o n 1 j_ r V f^' as a ^ 
stepping* stx^ne to uniSubsidized- jotDs and' ap- 
prenticeships in the cconstruction trades; 

■ 2. To prpvide tangible and lasting cbrnmuriity im- 
,provements through the rehabilitation of pub- 
lic fabilities and repairs of low i^ncome 
housing, r 

^ S 

In striving to accomplish these objectives the VICI program 
desigri took several iririoyative approaches. 

Firsts _underlyi.ng the model was a belief that the effec- 

tiveness of youth programs can be increas_e_d by forgirig strong 
links between diverse institutions that of fer _ varied resources, 
and expertise. The demonstration therefore * liriked the following 
institutions: a local agency tol mariag^ the project^ ari organi- 
zation to provide work/ organized labor^ loc^l educational insti- 
tutions, and a local agency to provide buildirig permits and work 
inspection. - 

Second, particular emphasis was placed' ori levering funds from 
pubiic sources other than GEfft in order to increase available re- 
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sources for purchasing materials arid supplies; 

Third, the model caiied' for much closer^- supervision |one 
subervisot for every six participants) than is ordinarily offered 
in GETft community.improveinent programs. 2/ Only union journeymen 
interested in -working wi.th youth were recruited to servf^as su- 

— __ C" » 

pervisorSi , ^ ;;. ' * 

The ViCi demonstration was subjected to "critical scrutiny 
and scientifi5 research." Extensive quantitative ?nd qualitft^^^ 
analyses were Conducted to answer two core research ;quest ions 
specified fay the U.S. Department Of Labor's Office of Youth 
Programs: .. . ; 

i' _'_ ' 

1. How and under what cohdit-iohs can- the program 
bl adequately replicated in various communi- 
ties? •• 

2; What impact did participation in Viei have on 
the pbst-prbgraffi employment pr6s|iects ^ of 
youth, especially in compai^i son to* similar " 
youths who participated in other types of 
construction-related training programs? 



In addition, the Office of Youth Programs selected:yiei to 
serve as a field laboratory in order to develop and refine a 
practical methodology for discerning the dollar Hl'^Ul^^l^''^ 
products (the community improvements) generated by the program. 

in this report. Chapters I and II describe the program mo 
and its implementation. Chapter III presents the work valua^on 
methodology, that was created to asisess the dollar V3l;;e^°f JJ^^ 
work products and the results of applying this methodology. 
Chapter IV provides a detailed summary of various analyses of 
Viei's impact on participating youth, and Chapter V discusses the 
cost-effectiveness -of the VlCi program. Chapte^r VI swmnarizes 
iijor findings and th^ir implications for policy-makers and 
planners charged with /guiding employment and training services. 

, • • NOTES ' ^ 

1/Rein, Martin, Social • Policy , RandSm M5uSe, New York, 1976, 

2/A ratio; bf one supervisor to ten youths is typical in ^ost 
youth community improvement projects according to the Department 
5f Labor's Office^f Youth Programs. 
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CHAPTER I: . THE ORIGINS AND FEATURES OF THE 'bEMONStRATION 

This chapter describes the policy VICI demdn- 

stratiqn^ the essential features of the model to _ be te_sted_^ arid 
the fundamental research questions to be ariswerevi by the demon- 
stratiori. / This chapter thus seeks to set a framework for the re- 
mainder of the report. 



The year 1977 witnessed substantial legislative activity on 
youth_ ynemplbymerit. A. bipartisan consensus had been reached that 
spiral.irig uriemploj^ent among 6 nation's young people posed a 
formidable socio-ecjniomic problem. Nearly one-half of sll un- 
employed-persons were in the 16 t^ 24 a^e group^ everi feh b ugh this 
'group accounted for only a 'quarter, of the total work force. 1/' 
^bese . f iguresy hdweyer^ masked discrepancies amojrag various 
segments of the youth pbpulatibri. - The ebngress ional Budget 
Office* reported: 

• 

Unemplbymerit ambrig different subgroups of youths varies 
sharply according to education^r income, and race. The 
chances of a youth being unempl dyed in 1976 were abbut 
one in seven. _ If that youth was a schddl drbpbut, how- 
ever, his chances were about one: in four. . They were 
about one in three if he was a ndri-white schbbl drbpbut. 
Similarly a poor youth's chances of ^beirig unemployed 
were about one in three? and if , pbbr arid ribri-white^ one 
in twd. Finally, a teeriage worker living in a • poverty 
area of a_ central -city was jabbut twice as likc^ly to be ' 
Unemployed as a teeriage worker in general, and a non- 
-white teenager in a poverty ^rea of^ a, central city was 
mbre than twice as likely to be unemployed^ 2/ 

In raw numbers, nearlj^ 3.4 million youths aged 16 tb 24 were . 

unemplx>yed, on »^:he -average, during, 1976. , DbUble this number • ex- 
perienced periods df unempldymerit duririg the year; 3^/ . 

" * • ■ ■ . ^ ' 

While analyses of the . cbrisequerices of ybutb unemplo^ent are: 
limited^ a review of available studies by the Natiqnal_ Coiran 
for Empldymerit Policy cbricluded that extended unempl oy^ as a 
youth reduces subsequent earri^irigs^,^ may undermine self-coqf idence 
jwhich in turri^ impairs future earnings and occupational status), 
arid •may^be associated with crime, drug abuse and other forms of 
anti-social beha.vior. In sum, the Commissidn concluded 'tisat 
"there are long-term payoffs to increasing the labor market 
opportunites of youth •"£/ 
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YEDPft: A Respo nse to the Problem 

In July' 1977, Congress; passed a cbhsbiidate| yovitg 
Employment bill, which, when] it berime law, was call^j^'tje^ Yo^^ 
Employment and DemohstrationI Pi^sjects Act (YEDPA) . 3^cked by a 
one billion dollar 1978 ..appropriation, it authorized four magor 
types, of project: 



1, The Young Adult Conservation Corps (YACC), provid- 
ing year-round youth employment in public parks,, 
forests and recreation areas; 

■ 2. The Youth incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects 

(YIEPP) ^ testing the results of guaranteeing jobs • 
and/br trlihing to all economically disadvantaged _ 
. 16 tb 19 year bids residing in selected areas whb 

agreed' to ehter'br remain in school during the • 
period of entitlement; . 

3. The Youth Cbnimuhity Cbnservation and Improvement 
Prbjects (YCCIP) , hiring young pebple to work on 
community improvement projects rangin|^ from hous- 
ing rehabilitation to energy conservation; 

4. Youth Employment and Training Programs (YETP), en- 
hancing the jbb prospects 'of youth through career 
information^ work exjserience and other activities. 

* ■ ' * 

While the majority bf funds apprbpriated^ for YEDPft wa^^^ 
allocated by formula among the 455 prime sponsors, a certain pr.or 
bbrtion oT YEDPA dollars was set aside as discretionary.^ These 
discretibhary funds were to support mbre experimental program and 
to identify programs and services that best moved youths into the 
jbb market. 

The Office of Ybuth Programs (OYP) was created tb administer 
YEDPA and pre-existing youth programs. This office formula^|^^a 
••knowledge Development Plan" (KDP) to coordinate and guide YEDPA 
discretionary allbcatibns. 

YCCI^ „ • i . 

The intent of YCCIP Was tb offer a program "short oit.friiis 
but long on^well-supe^vised jobs with tangible outputs .^^. 5/ It 
targeted out'-of-school , eeonbrnically disadvantaged youths, esp- 
ecially drop-outs, ft categorical program, YCCIP sought to create 
roughly 14,000 jobs for youth during 1978. The legislators w^re 
clear that thp work consist of "work 'which would not otherwise be 
carried out." S/ 

YCCIP 's two-point emphasis oh producing tangible community^ 
' improvement aSd skill training was not a ne^? twist in public 
efforts to address unemployment. But the new YCCIP program 
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cbriscibusly attempted to^a^o id past mistakes by _reguiating 
against "make work" and accentuating the gual i ty* of - the work 
experience^ 'the supervision and the output. 2^ ' 

• ' _*_ _ 

OYP's Knowiedge Develojjment 'Plan issued in late 197,7 {and 

updat^ since then) , spec^ified three jaemohitratioh projects under 
•the YCCIP prog.ram. One would explore tfte valu^ of using , a 
neigh"borh6od-based cotrtmunity development*^ corporation to run 
community imprbvemeht programs. _ This demonstration would use 
funtjs transferred from DOt to the Department of Housing and Urban 
Deveiopment JMUD) and then to ten community develPEMeht corpo- 
ration slj which for the purpose of this report will^b^^all^d the 
HIJ0 demonstration) . A s®c<5nd demc5nstration^bin^9^ the 
feasibility of federal. inter-agency_ work prdjects ^ by developing 
arrangements through which dther^ .agencies would be" linked 

to community improvemenjt^jrork^project **T:he third demonstration 
would become Vicr^ therventures in CoiMunity • Improvement demon-- 
stration, which was to test the feasibility of replicating an 
exemplary program in a variety of communities. 

----- & * X - - 

THE VIC I MODEL ^ ' ^ _^ 

P/PV had completed an extensive national review of ^outh* 

programs for the Ford Fdundat ibri ^ and was_ accordingly weli- 
positioneia to design_ an exemgtlary program models The Office of 
Youth Programs therefbre asked P/PV to design, guide and research 
the__dembnstratiph,_ Using information gained from the Ford study^ 
P/PV pinpbirited three . programs that combined ' critical features 
that would be blended together to form the VICI model : ThelEmer- 
gency Homg' .Repair Program in P6rtland,_0regon; World of.^ork, 
Rpchester, NY? arid Maverick Service eorporation^, Hartford, Oonn.* 
While rip sirigle program provided the ideal, models leach possessed 
attracti\7e* charactetistics. fts a result, the emerging VICI model 
becamea blend of selected features from several programs. 



, The P/PV staff recognized dur_irig_ the planning process that 

introduction cf the model to different jurisdictions rested in 
part on a distinction betwe^ri its essential features, and inciden- 
tal features that would allow for local variation^ Accordingly, 
a set j)_f bptibrial features were constructed in addition to the 
required program features, some of which were prescribed by YCCIP 
regul^tibrisi 

The required program elements included: b/ 

1. Participants_ who were 16 to 19 years of age^ but of 
scho'e^l , unemployed, underemplo^d or ecoribmically 

^ disadvantaged arid cbrifrbrited by. severe difficulties 

in obtaining gobs; 

2. Wbrk prbjects that' provided both needed physical 
c bmitiuh i t y i mp r b v ejne h t s i n t hp c^o nstr action tirade 
areas and varied work and training for participants; 
(the work must be of a kind that would not be rbu- 

ERLC r : - :: _ A ^ 
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tinely done in the absence of the program) ; 



3i RecruitSepfc of participants from geographical areas 
.where th!p work itself was to take place; ♦ 

\ ' ' 

4; Work crews (10) led by highly skilled supervisors 
and a small supervisor-participants ratio (one to 
six) toipermit skills tp^iningj . 

5. Links among diverse public agencies^ with clear 
^assigr^ent off and agreement to^ roles and respdn- 
sibiJ cies, as follows: 

, a. h local management agency with the exper,iehce 

and capacity to ccnduct and manage the j^^rogr am ^ 
or a prime sponsor that could administer the 
program; ^ • 

f b. ft referral agehcy with detndnstrated access to 
and experience in working with youth; 

c-. A "work-providing agency" with the demonstrate^ 
capacity. to provide a suitable inventory of p^^^^^ 
• ' Jects and work orders in a timely and continuous 
fashion; 

d. tabbf unions and trade organizations to cooper- 
ate in the referral of journeyman supervisors; 

e. Educational ihstitutibhs to pi^bvide youth parti- 
cipants w^ith opportunities to enroll in a GED^or 
other form of continuing education; 

6* Provision for obtaining licenses and/or perttiits to 
undertake physical community improvements^ and 
inspection of work performed; 

; 7. X coiranititieht to provide the necessary dita and in- 

formation to meet the pembnrStratidn* s research re- 
quirements; and J 

8. A commitment of local funding, particularly for 
building materials ahd -supplies^ to supplement the 
support provided by bOEi ^ " . 

The optional elements that aiibwed for variations in local 
conditions included payment of incentive wages_ to participants, 
the offering of driver education, the location of target areas 
for work sites and yduth recruitment, and the choice /of local 
^ progrMi operator i 

After reviewing and apprdving the_ model, (bOL) selected and 
invited fourteen prime sponsors^ mostly from magor cities, to a 
workshop where P/PV introduced the dCTibhstration and .offered the 

ERIC • 21 i ' 
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6pp6rtuhit;^y to submit proposals; for starting a VlCi program;^ in 
all, fifteen £/ proposals were submitted within the one-month 
deadline. Of these, eight *were approved for funding: 

_ _ ^ _ _ '_ _ . : 

Atlanta |v.Georgia i . Jjew Haven, Connecticut-* 

Broward ^ounty^ Florida New York, New Yorlc (Sbiith 

Chicago, Illinois Bronx) * 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin Philadelphia, Pennsylvania > 
Newark, New Jersey . ' " \ 

■ . ' - ■ , 

- Authority' for the ViCi » demonstration descended vertj 
from the DOL Off Jfce_ of Youth Programs through the Regional 
Offices to the CETA prime ^spo^sor in each city. (See Chart I-l) . 
P/PV/ as the intermediary organization, was resgions ible for 
designing, guiding . and conducting research on the demonstratibh. 
As such, P/PV had "recommendation" author ity ; but was dependent 
upon the Office of ^Yduth ^^rdgrams and/br the DOL Regional Qffices 
to put i ts recommendat i dns into practicte. The institutional 
fralnework of the demonstration^ is shown in Chart I-«l. 'Typical 
linking brgarii zat ions such a§t the work provide^* educational 
fa<|ility and the referral agencyLatre described as well. 

Eaxrh ^f^ the eight si tes was to ^ its program for 

eighteen months, with continuous enrollment maintaining a level 
,of 60 active participants, V p/pv Program staff were assigned to 
provide technipal assistance and program bversight during the 
period of 9peration. j ' 

The eight! si tes- commehced 'operations " ^^paritely during the 
period September 1978^_ through February 1979 ^ M*7heh the demon- 
stration period had ended for all -s. tes in September 1980, almost 
1,^500 _ youths had participated in ViCi. 'Fij^e of the sites con- 
tinued €o operate; with the help of ' DOL matching funds , thrpugh 
most of 198j|,i I Of these,^ four made successful transition to non- 
discretionary jic^cai fundijig sources and continue in operation, 
in addition, the^ Chircegb^ite^ not originally selected 3s one of 
the five for DOE matching funds, has continued to Operate with 
iQcal funds since the end of the initial demonstration. 
1 

THE RESEARCH PlifiN ; - • . = 

The DOC's Knbwledge Development ^lah of 1977 guided the VlCl 
research 10/ by enumerating the three underlying objectives of 
the demohstrat iph: ^ 

\ 

1. To deme)ristrate and test the feasibility and ef- 
fectiveness of the replication methodology itself 
^i.e.^*^ how and under what conditions can the pro- 
gram mode^i be re^plicated in various communities?) ; 

2. To develop and refine a 'work valuation'; method- 
ology tha^^t may eventually be incbrpbrated irftb 
fbrmula-f unded .cGinmuhity imprbvjemeht programs; and 
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Chart 1^1 

Schematic Representation of the VICI Demons trat ion 
By prganization and Fuhctidhs 



PUBLle /PRIVATE VENTURES 

• Modei development 

• Proposal review 
c Implementational 

assistance • ^ 

• Ongoing technical 

assistance 

• Research • ._ 
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OFFICE OF YOUTH PROGRAMS 

• Site desigri^.tion [ 

• Contract awards^ \ 






DOL REGlbNAL PFFICES 

• Fiscal mdhitdting ^' 

a Contract compliance 
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PRIFE SPONSORS (8) 

• tocal ptahhing 

• Local subcontract 

• Monitor subcontract - 

• Local ira^ementational 

assistahce ^ 



.UNION LOCALS 
>- Provide instructors 

• Aetjess to 

apprenticeship 



\ 



\ 
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/ 



YOHTH REFERRAL AGENCY 
(e.g., youth agency) 

• Initial screend^ng 

and intake 

• Referrals to LMA . 



/ 



LOCAL MANAG^NT AGENCY 
(LMA) ^ ■ 

• Project tnanl^gement 

• Maintain linkages 

• Youth placement, 

• Reporting 



T 



SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDING 
• For Materials/ r ^ 
supplies . ^ * 



s. 



WORK PROVIDING 'AGESCY 
(e.g., housing authorit'3^ 

• Identifies work #lte 

• Prepares- job orders 

• Inspects work 



EDUQ\[TiON LINKAGE 
-(e.g., schools, GED 



• Educational services 
— '^ g ^"' 



V 



YGOTH PLACEMENT AGENCY 

• Aid Vlei completers 

to eecur e jafcs 
^ _ 



NOTE: In some sites, more than one role is played by the s^e a|ency ^^^g; ' 

prime spbhsbr is also the local management agency)., in others, multiple 
:kgencies are involved in one function (e.g. i youth refterrai). : 



Key: 
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Lines b£ primary authority 
Coramunicatibh lines;- 
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^* fb ciomparet the post-'prograits experience of youth 
participating in the projects- J which wiil mainly 
provide job ex|)eriehce) witfi^ those" for a-^ompar- 
able group of yctung pebpie of 'similar backgrounds 
«ho have pateicipated vjn other manpower progfattis 
(which emphasized ciassroom training, manpower arid 
support services) in the same localities. 

s 



A" 

basic 



dj^tfere^ research* strategy was used tb answer iach , of the 
qoest$<«5ns,^ Firet, the guest ion of hbw and under v^hat ts^n- 
progra^b model' cbuld be adeguately replicated was 
answered through prodess dpcumehtatibn. it sotight to evaia^te 
those processes that quantitative analyses do not reveal. The 
theme and^ cous^f of replicatibh was one of the principal targets. 
Other topics addressed were the operational , effectiveness of 
taiEi. features of the- ihbdel itself, and 



Itself, 

iary brgarii2ation in replication* The 
tibn gathering consisted of on-site 
sive interviews with key persons involved 

subcontracted" to a team of experienced, independent ^valuators 
who visited everjz VICI site several times during the demonstra- 
tion periods fhe results of the process docKRsentatioh 
fbllbw in Chapter II. 



the role o£ the intermed- 
priroary meases fsf informa- 
:3,bns and compreherl-^ 
in Viei, This work was 



ana 



xs 



^ To meet the second objective^ P/PV staff designed and imple- 
mented a wofk v^wation methbdblbgy that provided a, psechanism for 
assessing the derilar value of product ion. ft discUssioh of the 
methodology and the. results of its implementation in the eight 
sites appears in Chapter iil. v 

_ The third bbjective, "to compare the post-program experiences 
of youth^ tn^ie.I to youths participating in other programs" was 
revised before the start of program operations. Both DOL and 
P/PV agreed that moire credence wauld be placed in fihdiSgs that 
were confined Ho YCCIP construct ibn projects rather than spanning 
S spectrum. of programs witii different goals t csbjectives, activi- 
ties, and youth characteeistics. This »ould .increase similarity 
across tli^^compari son groups and^ hence, would make the inter- 
program comparisons more reliable, in addition, P/PV recommended 
that a "no fcreatment" group be added to the study in brdet to 
gauge the net ef feet of the demonstration •on ybafh. 11/ Irs tiie 
end, the post-program comparisbn emstged as a fitif-grbup 
design. r ^ f ^ 
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Face-to-Face folrlow-up interviews to obtain key labor market i 
'Nation (e.g. , employment status, wage^^ job types) were 
ucted at one, three and eight months after participacits left 
She^ program. These interviews were obtained from VICI partici- 
pants and from: 

1.* Youths whb had entered the HUD iSeraonstration in " ^ 
the four cities that overlapped VICI sites (Atlan- 
ta^ Chicago, ilewaric. New York). HUD projects 
enrolled both ' irs-school and but-bf-schbdl youths;- 
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•only the latter were inciaaea in the stuay sample i 

2 youths in f brinula-f unded YCdiP construction * g^o- 
grams can in ^aCI cities. Only three sLtes^had 
^he quantity of these youths <n=60) deemed suffi- 
cient for the study: Chicago, Philadelphia, New 
York. • , , 

3. Control youths f randomly selected from the waiting 
lists of four Viei sites. 



Chapt^,.^ , _ 

the findings of the iinpict analysis. 



An additioSal pa^rt of the impact, analysis is _the ass^^^ 
ok VICI's cost-ijf fectiveness^ which is discussed m Chapter v. 
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for the Central Harlem and South Bronx neighborhoods, 

10/A cbnipendium p,f VICI Interim Reports is found in Appendix 



11/The national Office of Youth Programs felt that it could 
riot mandate such a control grc?up but neither would it prohibit 
such. It was ie;ft to Public/Private Ventures and each rartici-- 
pating prime <fiSponsor to jointly ax^ voluntarily negotiate the 
issue.* . > - ' • , 



• . .» CHAPTER ii: . THE VLCI MODEL AND ITS REPLICATI(3N— 
■ ■ A PROCESS DOCUMENTATION ANfttYSiS 

• knowledse Develdpni¥ht Plan b£ the U.S. Department of 

Labor, using VICI as a testing ground, called for analysis of 
prograin replicatibh as a strategy for fostering effective ser- 
vices. The basic tjuestibn posed was: "how and under what con- 
ditions can the program model be adeguately replicated in various 
CQinm-unitiea?"!/ This chapter addresses the issue by first 
deseribihg the program model from the perspective of: a typical 
program staff^, a typical youth enrollee^ and the central features 
of the VICI model, The s^ond portion of this chapter analyzes 
the key steps in VICI' s replication process and the lessons that 
were learned as the - demonstration progr^sed through its several 
stages. Sc* 

^ In order to investi^ate^these issues, P/PV relied upon pro- 
cess dOcuraehtatibh, consisting primarily of extensive bn-site 
observation and interviews with several hundred key ac'tbrS; This 
method was chosen to obtain information {e.^., local pblitical 
forces, the strength of the linkage system) not- readily amefiatale 
to quantification. P/PV subcontracted fbr the services of two 
experienced ^valuators (Harvey Shapiro and Henry Biakeiy) for the 
process documentatibh analysis^ While they were guided by a re- 
search plan that set but main study themes, they were encouraged 
to draw their own ccnclUsibhs. 

The evaluatbrs ^ited each VICI prbgram site at least jEive 
times during the stu^ period. They spoke with mayors, iocal 
emplbymeht and hous-fng officials, union leaders and ^ other 
prbfessiohals inyoived with the demonstratibn* as well as with 
youth participants, homeowners whose dwellings were being re- 
paired, their neighbors ^!td passersby whb stbpped to view the 
work projects. The evalUatOrs alsb interviewed DOL officials and 
■p/PV^taff . These visits and intervifews took place throughout 
the dembhstratiori peribd. This chapter provides a synopsis bf 
the mbre thtn 1000 pages of process documentation the evaluitOrs 
produced* ^/ ' 

As part bf the investigation of replication', P/PV was asked 
to evaluate its own effectiveness as an intermediary institution. 
Like_ the other qualitative research, this task was subcbhtracted 
to independent evaluators ' for process dOcumehtatibh ahalysis*- 
Since P/PV feels that self-eValUatibh is hbt apprbpriate, the 
portion of Harvey Shapiro's process docuipehtatibn report that 
deals with the role of the intermediary appears verbatim in 
Appendix II. 
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THE P ROGRAM MODEfc 



This section describes ViCi from the vahtage points of typi- 
cal staff and youths, the 'inodel' s .distinguishing featur^es and 
pi^oblems in execution. This preliminary descxip^t ion ^delineates 
sSme of Viei's essential aspects, providing an^ laf ormed^ ba^sis |^r 
interpreting both the replication portion of tnis chapter ana 
subsequent quantitative chapters^ . 



Cijqram Staff ' < 

The local operator was the hub of the VICI program^ in d:hree 
Of the eight VICi sites, the prime sponsor assumed ^he role ^ot 
program operator, managing Vieii^irectly . lJi_the_Jo±hjJ_J^e 
sites, prime sensors were responsible for selecting, subcontrac- 
ting with and -monitoring the local VIGI operator. * ^ 

The project director and deputy director were at _ the_ fulcrum 
of Viei's dual goals: training and production.. Ordinarily^, one 
was an experienced hiHrtan services professional and the ptiier a 
^^asoned construction expert (usually a union jou^eyman or fore- 
man) . It varied across "sites as to who:w&s diretftor and who was 
deputy but the dual capacity was evide'nl ixi seven of the 
VICI programs. > The construction expert approved and scheduled 
the jobs! estimated job costs, and supply needs, supervised the 
journeyman crew chiefs, and inspected the work. The human 
services professional implemented and oversaw the ^uth'-screening 
processes, assessed participant needs for and proeured^anfcillary 
services, oversaw data collection and monitor^ the administra- 
tive processes. of the programs • 

The director and deputy jointly developed and implemented 
pa^^iSipant personnel policies. fettled dAscipiinary PJ°^l^"'JaS 
handled issuis that involved both the human services and produc- 
tibh areas. Together, they managed the DOb Pl^^f^^^^^^^^^Pff^" 
and tended the linkage system that characterized VICI, ^hich 
meant: «• ^ • 



working With referral sources to assure a continu- 
ous flow o^VICI-eligibie candidates? 

"Solidifying links with educational institutions to 
provide GED training, and with support service 
providers (e.g*, cbuhselingr legal aid,' day care) 
to handle perso'hal problems encountered by parti- 
cipants; ^ 

Mohitbring job piacement efforts to aid VICI grad- 
uates' to gain employment; 



^Tking with unions to recruit journeyman crew 
leaders, to develop skills curricula and to secure 
apprenticeships for promising VICI graduates; 
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Coordinating witH the work-providing agency to 
furnish appropriate cbihitiuhity irhprbverneht projects 
u in 'a timely mahherr 

Obtaining accurate and timely job specifications 
and architectural drawings from the work-providing 
agency; t . : 

^» 

tiegotiating agreeinentSf completing paperwork and 
monitoring invoices and inventories for supplemen- 
tal funding sources. Thes^ funds were critical in 
VICI^ ^ especially in generating money for building 
supplies and jhaterials, which comprised about 15^ 
percent of a ^iCi site's overall annual budget ^ or 
about $120,1 



-Jf _ _ ^ 

Crucial mCTibers of a t^ypical program staff were the -union 
journeymen serving as crew chiefs. Each supervised a crew of six 
youths and was charged with "getting the. job, done*." _ Since youths 
commqnly enteted VICI' with few skills and often had tip taught 
such basics as using a hammer or measurinig^ a plank, the journey- 
man' si^bhallenge was to move youths along a skill prbgressioh 
while meeting prbductibh schedules i 

■ ^ 

Clericial staff^ a data clerk {who handled the significant 
data collection d^emands^ demonstration), and a warehouse 

man/driver who transported supplies -completed the VICI staff. ^ 

_ _ _ ' ■ ^ ^ - ' ^ 

The Youth 



VICI applicants were typically 18-year--old minority j'rdup 
membtrs who had dropped^ Qut_ of high -schbol and were jobless. 
Most heatd of the jsrograia thfbugh -neighborhdbd cbminunity brgahi- 
zatidns* or from CETA^ prime spbhsbr^* Befbre applying for VICI^ 
each ybuth had to be formally certified 'as CETft-eligible by the 
prime spbhsbr br its designee. ' , 

■ ^ ' 

Those youths referred to VICI_ were screened^ by VICI staff . 
in some sites^ a panel of journeymen quizzed the applicant 
before admissicTn was granted. While there was some weeding out 
of thd'se withdut mdtivatibri> ybuths who sJibwed ^interest were 
generally accepted despite educatidnal deficiencies. 

- _ - _* - _ ' ^ ' * " 

The Training Program 

The" successful applicant began ah briehtatibh period bf sev- 
eral daya' instruetibh bh Job :safety^ tool identification^ work 
rules and bh-site bbservatibn befbre being assigned to a work 
team. Being^ a crew jn^nber meant wo with five other young 

persons under thed^^ct supervison of a' union jjournejTnan. It 
meant getting up^Safly to be on the job by 7:00 ft. M. For a new 
member it meant inheriting the least skilled tasks like carting 
off debris, scxaping i>aint * arid breaking up cbhcret^i ft good 
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number of youths quit VICI jduring their first few weeks because 
'of these challenges. As it became obvious that new participants 
:were often deficient in such fundamehtal skills as simple math 
and reading a ruler ^ time was set aside on the job to teach the 
basics:^ using a ruler to cut boards at specified lengths^ figy- 
ring ho* much paint would be heeded to cover a wall .of certain 
Simensions^ or how to read the directions for mixing a bag of 
concrete. ' ^ ^• 

^ _ _ _ •" : 

ks a yquth mastered th^ fahdamenta Is f hew and 'more challen- 
ging tasks wfeieL--introduded and incentive pay raises for g^bbd work 
and attendance could be gained. Inexperienced youths would nor- 
mally observe' a task first before trying it; gradually , they 
youth gained experience and began coachin j new enrollees. Youths 
would then be urged to begin preparation for an unsubsidized job. 
Finishing the GED program was. emphasized. Qualifying for a 
driver's license and .saving money to purchase a car were often 
incouragedr because f once out of ViCi, it was critical to have 
transportation to and from job sites. 

Partly because of the varied nature of the jobs ahd the con- 
tinuous intake^ there was no precn.se^ skill c^urriculi^ 

finished ^ signaled successful completion^ of the program Rather ^ 

as a youth approached the end gf the* training period (or if he/ 
sh^^^howed exceptional skill) y vigorous job placemeht efforts 
weje initiated. All-VICl staff were responsible for making con- 
tacts with prjDspeetive employ^ers ahd_ Unions . VICI youths w^re 
ihstfucted in job search skills and given respdrisibil i ty f or 
making a specif led number of contacts per week* The youth's 
journeyman supervisor y who oft had strbhg, informal cbhtacts 
with unions and other construction employers, was a particularly 
good gource of job information. (This is discussed more fully in 
the section on union links.) 

Cbhstructidn Work , ~- _ ^ 



f he decision to selact construction work - as VICI Vs f ocus 
shaped the program in many ways. The_ building and construction 
trades appeared to be gx>bd^_ though difficult fields in which to 
obtain employment for disadvantaged youth because work in this 
field draws high pay^ The prospect of training youth ^in the 
construction arjBa also had_ positive aspects. Although the^work 
was often difficult, it was tangib^le ahd tl^ref ore gtatifyihg; 
the tasks were clear, thi progress discerniblf, and one's role in 
the building process. easy to comprehend.^ Although 'ViCi enrbllees 
were at the beginning of a long road in building trades caree^^ 
they were also learning skills that they could put to use immedi- 
ately through other jobs or at home. 

Another positive aspect of cbhstructibh training is its pro- 
duct iq^ncCT^qnent^: tang i c6mihuh?.ty Imprbvementsi The cbmmuhi- 
ty improvements made by ViCI ihcluded ertiergehc repairs, to the 
homes of /the poor and elderly , and the ref urbisftneht of ^p^^ 
housing j^pjects, single family houses and a wide assbrtmeht of 




facilities used by public service brgahizatibhs i 'The projects 
often substantially - improved the appearan-^e and usefulness of 
these structures. 

_ Community imprbveihehts also public relations 

for CETA. In a nation^^i atmosphere of suspicion that CETA funds 
were being wasted, prime sponsors regularly brought observers to 
see the work done by ViCI crews. 

fh^re are, 6f course, soine _ negative aspects of using con- 
struction as the arena for skills training: some trades require 
high gcSiddl diplomaa^- an educational barrier that many • disad- 
vantaged youths could not passj entree into many building trades 
is bfteh long and complex, J.nvolving tests and lengthy geribds bf 
apprenticeship; and employment in this industry can be highly 
sporadic. It also became clear- that 16--17 'yeai; bids were too 
young to take full advantage of a; training prbgram in the con- 
struction trades. Too many individuals in this group lacked tne 
•necessary matu^ty and level of _ cbmmi tmeht. Host program opef- 
ators would h^ve preferred to focus bri 18 and 19 year olds or 
permit enrollment up to the age of 24^ the cutoff age for ente- 
ring many apprenticeships. * - 

Levering Fuhds 

This was another importa^ elementj in the VICI model. VICI 
sought to co.nserve employment and training funds by using them 
for leverage: to attraort money from othet sources. CETA prime 
sponsors felt that they were getting, better training for their 
moneyi In facti the levered fund? used for materials and supplies 
permitted the production or ientatibh of the skills tr a ini^ng that 
V normal CETA funding levels would otherwise not have permitted. 
The community develbpmeht or housing agency , by providing funds 
for building materials and supplies> was able to invest a 'small 
amount and get large returns because CETA funds paid for most 
labor .costs ._ (See Chapter V for a discussion of costs-benefits 
for CETA arid commuhity ^development organizations.') Lever irig- 
allowed each agency to g^t a largely return on its dollar than 
would have been possible without this sharing of resources. ^ 

Involving more than^ one funding sburce al-so proved helpful in 
dealing with the vagaries of jJeta funding. CETA funds decreased 
during the insti tutibriali zatibri phase but two of t^ie five pro- 
grams were able to increase the contribution they had been re- 
ceivirig _frj)m the. local agency that provided materials and sup- 
plies.^ These additional furids^ could then be used to offset 
reduced CETA funds. Elsewhere, local funds were used when 
federal funds were slow in arriving. 

Conversely > levering funds also meant that slow delivery bri a 

fuhdirig cbmmi tment could impede VICI dperatjbris. Three ViCI 
sites were forced to scramble for alternative furids while waiting 
for funding sources to fulfil their cbmmitmerits. In two in- 
stances, material and supplies mbriey was slow in coming, and work 
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was teinporariiy slowed. ^ - 

Ultimately, of cbursei; levering funds does not change prog r am 
costs, it jast spreads them over more sources. In this case^ 
addressing both manpower and cbmmUhity improvemeht objectives 
served to attract multiple, funding saurces. Levering is highly 
attractive from the , standpoint of. fuhdets because it allows them 
to get more results per doilari 

The Linlcaqe System . > 

The links between a manpower program and other brgahizat ions 
rest on the assumption that the expertise and resources needed to 
provide services critical to the ^ success of the program already 
exist within the cbmmUhity. Theoretically , it .would be -expensive 
and poor public policy tb duplicate services by adding, say, edu- 
cational services or thf eapapity tb identify and screen appro- 
priate work sites, when those services could be obtained at rio 
cbst by forging links with existing institutions. 

VICI was th^ref&re linked to w6rk-pfbviding agencies ' that 
generated work opportunities, trade unions that provided exper- 
ienced instructors as well as entree for trainees into the 
construction iadustry^ educational institutions that made _ it 
easier for par-ticipahts tb recbnnect with a syst«n from which 
they had dissociated themselves, 'a ' j^outh referral network 
designed to facilitate the recruitment and screening of qualified 
applicants, and counseling ; and placement services. ftn advisory 
board was created to keep all the linking institutions in regular 
contact with the program. Chart describes the variety of 

organizations linking with the eight Viei sites, as well as the 
specific type of, work undertaken by each. 

During the planning phase many observers questibhed whethfr 
these links cbUld be readily developed. Hfcwever^ VICI s 
designers hoped these institutions would work together out of 
self-interest; everybhe was ,tb have something^to gain through 
their involvement. As the following discussion describes, the 
most successful links were, characterized by tMs mutual self- 
interest, primarily that of unions and work providers. eon- 
versely, unsuccessful links were char acter i ssed by a lack of 
perceiv§d benefit, as in the case of local education systems, or 
cbmpeting interests, as in the case bf referral agencies with 
access to eligible youth. 

T he work-p'rbviding link offered thg most obvious ihcehjzives. 
By Agreeing to parti^cipate and identify work to be done, thj 
work-p'roviding agencies were able tb get useful ^refurbishment and 
•rehabilitation work qompleted at extremely low cost, _because they 
had to underwrite only mater ia^;s and supplies. Moreover, the 
presence ot union journeymen as supervisors provided assurance 
that- the work would be of acceptable quality. Thus, the work- 
providing agencies" were able to please their constituents, 
improve their facilities and help youth while using less money 
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thtin- would have been spent with private cbhtractbrs. 

The union link was also ^crucial to VICI^ The dCTtonstratibn' s 
designers, believed that VICI held two attractions for unions: 
the jobs it provided for some of their journeymen members and the 
opportunity to obtain more minority or female apprentices to 
satisfy equal opportunity requirements. Howeverf the projpect of 
a few jobs and affirmative action pressures were seldom strong 
enough to lure suspicious unions into ah alliance with VICi. BUt 
some unions were attracted by the. opportunity to screen minority 
youths who might be entering apprenticeships. 

Aside from the/job ;Corps , VICI was . one _of the few CETA 
training, programs to involve union members. Onion craftsmen were 
originally sought as iris tructors v to assure high quality of 
training arid to link the VICI program to the unionsc in which it 
was^hoped Viei graduates might ultimately gain membership. fti- 
tho^h the use of Journeyiheh as ihstructbrs made the jirogram more 
oxp^'nsive^ it provided benefits that exceeded those originally 
anticipated: 

• The involvement of union jburheymeri insured that 
high quality work was done by VICI crews. 

* • •_ 

m The involvement of union jburheymeri helped cement 
relations between trade unions and VlCii 

• Union journeymen assumed an unaiiticipated _rble in 
the placanerit process and had a significant affect 
ori the placemerit irecbrd. in many sites. VICI jour- 
neymen used the uriibhs' • traditibrial informal net- 
works to help ViCi ybuths firid employment. The , 
involvement and recommendation of a jburrieymari 

meant far more thaft the efforts of a CETA job de- # 
veloper in gaining a favorable ' response^ fbr VICI 
erirbllees^ including minojrities and women* As brie 
Newark journeyman said of Jiis relatibhship with 
employers in the area: "They know I've got to gb 
back tb work in the trade, so I'm not going to 
s^ick them with any deadheads." 

m Journeymen provided usefval rble models for many 
youths from families with rio pribr cbririection to 
the labor forces \ 

i Journeymen introduced ViCi youths to the "side 
job^" either as helpers on the instructors' side 
jobs, or putting their newly acquired_ skills to 
work on their bwri side jobs. This opened up a 
promising source of continuing income, a source 
likely to be :available whether enrollees were 
placed iri building trades jobs or elsewhere. 

m The irivoivemerit of uriibri jburrieymeri Was also 
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useful to 
has been 



several 



prime sponsors. The CETA systeiti 

vie\^'ed with suspicion' by inany unions*, 

which see some \ training programs as a / threat to 
union job security. Conversely^ GET ft fof f icials 
have sometimes dismissed unions as supporters of 
the status qud^ cdinmitted to blocking eEfft workers 
from entering th_e_ labor force.. Six prime sponsors 
reported that VICI was a useful vehicie for dis- 
cussions with uhibh leaders and members', providing* 
a basis for ^ Kia*-V£-?' ^-^i^j^i, - ^ 

result 



in 



aw A A- ^ ^ 1 

future joint 



lat iohship 
efforts. 



that could 



The links to educati( 



r^^rral arid cdunseldhg ser- 
i^tain. J'he lank 
eip s e 1^ om proved 



^^ces E)roved difficalt to establish and/or fflai 
sought betwe^ VICI and the education systi 

fruitful. The school system had little to g^in from assisting 
Viei and, after a hard day's work^ Viei ehrolle^s showed little 
disposition to attend GED or adult education cOtasses. VICI en- 
rollees, were often drop-outs^ and they seldom returned to school 
unless It was; required by the program. The ^nei exception Was 
driver's education^ which many youths took to tfacilitate travel 



to post-program 



vSites, 



\ 



The link with a r&ferral network for youth firbved to be very 
unreliable, jrp VICI <^ty had a single agency available "with a 
demonstrated capacity to recruit and refer ybuthi Many agencies 
dealing with youth were servibe providers themselves and conse- 
quently viewed the referral of substantial numbers' of youth to 
VICI as not in their interest. Vie^i^ program opersitors ultimately 
established their own recruiting cani'gaigns, making contacts witli 
churches^ mailing fUers, adverti^sing in the news! media ahd^ in 
one case, taking to -the street in a sound truck in order to re- ' 
cruit sufficient numbers to maintain a full census.' ^- 

tihks with agencies providing counseling and other support 

services were established somewhat more easily, but here, too, 
the agencies' self-interest worked against Vieii Most VICI pro- 
grams found it easier to convince the prime sponsor to fund a 
counselor/job coach position or to obtain a '-graduate- level 
work-study counseling placerneht than to send ViCt participants 
off-site for appropriate jobr-readihess and personal counseling. 

Summary 

The links that underlay ViCI permitted the program to do more 
and to of fer , more. while making it more difficult to keip the 
program in good working order. The reliance bh links sometimes 
meant that important resburces were hbt under the program's 
control. Other links that were at first regarded as soiihd, such 
as recruiting I proved ta be Ibbse and unresponsive. VICI pro- 
grams had to learn, tb do without them. In many si tes , /however , 
the union and wbrk-pruaviding links grew strong and served as 
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valuable, perhapi indispensable allies in the transition to local 
funding. ^ . 

The "enhanced work' experience" feature^ c^^^ the model meant 
that youths were not merely provided with worlc experience^ but 
with skills training with a jtrohg production emphasis that 
provided 'a ?real work" en\sironment. Crew siz'es were small: the 
supervisor/trainee ratio was It consi^eiably smaller than m 
other prbgraims (Where ic often ranges from 1:10-1: 285 * in order 
to increase the skills acquisition of the trainees. 

THE^EPLICftTieti PRegESS . 

The replication process has long-standing appeal; as a means 
of assuring quality 'service delivery' over diverse and widespread 
geographic areas. Replication is, intrinsically* a centralized 
'strategy fbr chang^that seeks to transplant a proven model to a 
variety of settihgs\ Skeptips of replication have noted^ that^too 
often cbftcepts> strVctures and. methods have been copied without 
attention to local /conditions. :Vogel ha^ observed that iti 
considering! various /program models, it is important to recognize 
that what works in one particular place should not be expected 
ipso facto to be^trahspbrtable to other settings or t^ other 
client populations. Ebcal labor market conditions, politics 
and program practices -often combine to scuttle effe6tive 
replication. 

In replicating VICI it was recognized ^quickly that local sup- 
port and -cooperation was a critical ingredient for effective pro- 
gram operation. One powerful way of enlisting local involvement 
was the $1 million irv discretionary monejr that saccessful sites 
received to cover VICI expenses. However, VICI planners went 
further by building in a set of options that could be selected 
locally. importarft facets sUch as the exact nature and Ixjcat ion 
of work-pro3ec'ts, the designation of participating agencies, ^and 
certain embellishments of the model (e.g.* incentive paz raises 
for youth) were local choices. Therefore, although essential 
features Of the model were not permitted to Vary, there was ample 
latitude for officials to adjust the model to local conditions. 

In assessing its feasibility, replication was hot viewed as a 
single events ' it was seen as a multi-stage process .with each 
phase having/ its own set of barriers and benefits. Four phases 
were evident during the VFGI demonstration: 

• Pianaiflai ''which included desig^ning the organiza- 
tional and operational specifics of local ViCi 
programs as well as securing commitments from 
unioris, work-providing agencies and the other 
organizations called for in the VICI linkage 
system. • ■ 
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• impiementatioiX y which assessed how closely si^ 
adhered to the model during the demonstration per- 
iod and how the model fared in day-to-day opera- 
tions, ' - : 

• Transition » which covered a peridd of bridge fund- ^ 
^ ing in jShich five VICI sites received one-fdr-one 

federal matching dollars, as ihey attempted to 
switch from 100 percent discretTbhary ihbhey to 100 
percent local support^ 

• In s t i tution a l izati on y whi ch dociinen ted how^ Wei 1 • 
VICI 5j>rograins fared in enlisting locals financial 
suppor^ in order to become an ongoing 'part of the 
locattxies' employmetlt and training programs. 

The fdildwing section deals with obstacles face^l arid 'lessons 
ieairried during each phase. ^ 

- .1 
Planning • ' 

- Planning for the was executed in a fairly short 

period of time. Sites were screened f6r a variety of factors and 
in March. 1978 ^ DOL invited ll 5 sites to submit proposals. Not 
surpr ising^ly y the attraction of almost $1,000^000 in discre- 
tionary money per site to operate the eighteeri-mdrith project was 
primary. fill sites agreed to submit, competitive proposals to 
P/PV arid all jhet a brie-ingSiyk^aead for doing sdV ) 

The replication prq^ss was familar to many local program 
planners i They poir^ticf to their exp^ierice with block grants 
that required iocaijties to design programs to meet national 
gtaidel^nes and criterTa^^aS wej:l as local needs. Moreover ^ sev- 
eral planners said that^ as middl^-leyel bureaucrats ^ they were 
accustomed to translating pol ic^^d irecti ves frdm senidr man- 
agement into specific programs. * 

Although^ as_ rioted iri^ the discussiori. of implemeritatidri^ actu- 
al executibri of some bf the esseritial VICI features was riot 
always' easy^ flbwever^ mpst Ibc^al prbgram planners found few 
problems in coinpreheriaihg arid emplbyirig the concept bf repli- 
catibrii < ^ 

On the whble_y sites were successful in securing c^n^tments 

from unions y work* providers and -local management ag^encies and 
other required components of the extensive VICI linkage system." 
These commitments were iricdrporated into comprehensive proposals. 
Each proposal received an intensive review by^ team^ of evaluators 
arid was rated dri all critical dimerisidns . Thes^ prbpdsals ^er 
then tested at the sites, duririg ^hich each lirikvwas scrutiriized^ 
pbteritial wbrksites were bbserved arid pirbpbsed mariag^erit struc- 
tures examined i 
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This strenuous, process of jEi^id reviews proved, usetui^ be- 
cause, weak links fell apart quickly tfnder the scrutiny of ah in- 
termediary organization* Strong links^ on the other hand, were 
reinforced by this process , because it demons t ranted ta program 
operators r unions and work providers the seriousness with which 
those cbriimi trhehts were regard^. * 

Fbllbwihg' the review and revision period , P/PV. recoramendefi 
and DOL approved eight of the 15 applicants. The demonstration 
consisted of eight prime sponsors , representing mostly large 
cities in the eastern half of the nation: Atlanta.^ Br o\^[ard ^ County 
(Fla.)y Chicagor Milwaukee^ Newark (N.J*), New Haven, Philadel- 
phia, and the South Bronx area of New York. Gity. 

From* the replication^ per spec^ive^, it was instructive to 
examine the prime sponsors that were unsuccessful in their^ 
ebrnmoh obstacles might' ^pint tg^conditions that f ^ustr^ted re- 
plication, ft number of obstac73?is_ (and combinations of them) ap- 
peared from this ihvestigatibril Three «prime sponsors wer^ unable 
to make reasonable. Workable links with trade unions. One site 
could not lever funds for building materials and supplies _frpm 
appropriate local agencies. Finally, two were dropped frdm^DOt's 
list becauseVof fiscal contros/ersy or managerial weakness in the 
prime sponsor. No one obstacle emerged in all of the unfunded 
sites^ suggesting that no one essential feature of the ViCi model 
was unachievable ' - 

The experience of the planning and application process offer- 
ed several valuable lessons regarding replication in general and 
the replication of ViCi in particular: 

m Nearly all sites found the million dollars in dis- , 
cretionary funds a strong incentive^ it repre- 
sented a sizable increase in local youth budgets. 
(For example^ Los Angeles * total YCeiP budget 
without vrCI was about two million dollars.) 

• The degree of political support influenced the 
speed and quality bJ the work. Successful sites 
v^ere supported by local political elites , while 
unsuccessf tai ones were hot. 

_ 

# Prime sponsors with solid relationships with local 
public organizations and unions were able to 
secure the cqitnnitments required in Vieii However^ 
some sites used VICI as a catalyst to^begih rela- 
tionships, especially with trade unions* 



Implement^atibh . ^ ' "V - 

the transition, from filahhing to implementation was a major 
shift, marked by the intrbductioh of the program operators. 
Prbinises made in th^ prqposais were put to the test. Although 

■ ■ • 39 , 



the opA^ators at times resisted elements of t_he proposals, and 
although they mr^ountered assorted star t-up pr^lems, none argued 
that the proposals or the model were inherently unworkable. 

Four sites progressed in a smooth, uhihte^xupted manner- The 
other four had pr^i ems that stemmed f r^^TbreakddWns in the 
linkage system. For the most part, the weak links were within 
public sectof organizations and did not involve the Union bond, 
in ^ one of the four sites^ almost every^ went, wrongs t.he te^ 

maining three sites experienced one or more of the following 
• problems: misunderstandings between, the prime sponsors and the 
subcontractor that was to have run tSfe program? Jeliys caused by 
the inabilitj^or the/'Wdrk-prbvidihg age^ncy to produce a st-eady 
flow of work; sites; tl^ withdrawal a^nd_ subsequent replacement of 
a work-providing agency^ management agency' s bureaucratic 

inefficiency; and. slow delivery of corranunity development nionies 
required for building materials. 

The success of the four sites that proceeded with relative 
ease into their operational phase seemed attributable to sound 
mahagemerft and a dependa network^ rather than to simi- 

lar i ties ^ih program structure. in fact these four sites varied 
in management flow-charts, nature of work and sophistication of 
linkage networks. in two sites the prime sponsor ^doub Jed as the 
local_managing agency: in two others, the programs were run by 
subcoijtractdrs.-^ In two sites^ the j)r6gram ^directors were jour- 
neymen; in two others they were women who 'were not meinfcers of 
trade Uni<>hs. One site worked with a single union; others dealt 
with p many as five. Some sites did only one type of community 
improvement (e.g. , painting)^ others /did home repairs ^ 'gut rehab- 
ilitation of abandoned housing or a ' combihation of the two. In 
short, no one strategy surfaced as essential (or optimal). 
• — t> 

Several^VICI program features proved difficult to implement. 
The VICI desigfi limited the geographic areas from which youths ^ 
Were to^be recruited and required work at sites to be located in 
essentially the_ same, areas. Youths ah<3 residents w?re expected 
to take special pride in improving their _ own neighborhood, and 
jieighbbrs were expected to feel better about youths because of 
the good works in which they we ^:e engaged. This expectation was 
not borne out, due primarily to the logistics of recruiting 
youths and obtaining good work sites. The areas in which youths 
worked bore no relationship to their perceived "community." 

Several lessons emerged from the operational phase: 

9 The Vici model proved replicable in the eight 
sites. The one feature of the model that_ seemed to 
have little bearing on the success of the program 
was the "target area" notion of having geographic 
ffwork areas coincide with youth recruitment ar§as. 
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i Links with • construction unions proved to be very : 
helpful to successful program operation. 

• The work-providing , links- proved valuable and far 
outweighed ibgistical and other problems. r . 

4 ' Other functions pf the linkage system proved - , 

• difficult to Implement {e/g. r educational and 
counseling support^ yo^th ^recruitment) ^ and were v . 
frequently assumed by program staff . ^ 

• -Talented program managers were crucial; the ^ 

will not work withdat administrative 'strengths 

Transition 

The demons tr'&t ion was designed to fund, each grogram for ,±8 
months, after which results' would be -weighed. As the deWSt ra- 
tion period reached completion, . P/PV encouraged the DOL Off ice of 
Youth Programs (OYP) to add new VlCi sites and extend most of the 
existing' ones. The veteran sites j»ould act as mentors to Xjiew 
sites, so that eventually the VICI model might be institutional- 
ized as a national network. After lengthy discussion, OYP Dudged 
it more prudent to' dela^ further replication until the. ftnai., 
research findings Were obtained arid analyzed. . , 

It was decided, however, that the VICI sites deemed most 
successful by P/PV would receive continued support; in the form ot 
a- ohe-for-.orie dollar match. OYP would provide half ' the^ funds 
needed to continue for ani additionSr year^ beginni^ng ^October^l, 
1980, v/ith the remaining 50 percent to be raised from local 
sources. Formula 'CETA funds could be used as part- of the local 
•matchi P/PV recbmmerided that the following Viei progxams be 
considered for extension: Atlanta, Broward Sounty, Milwaukee, 
Newark and New Haven. Three of the original eight programs were 
excluded dye to'pbor placemerit efforts , or other management 
difficulties^. 

The OYP decision represented. -a major reduction in the finan- 
cial iricentive for replication. • Instead of, a million dollars of 
new money bVer ari 18 morith period^ shtes were asked to contribute 
more than $330^000 from'' local budgets. inevitably*; _thi^s meant 
shifting money from other programs to Viei. For two cities, <this 
meant' turni^ng' over their- entire FY ,1981 YeeiP- allocation.^ The 
other prime sponsors were also ^favorably ^Asposed • to V^^^ 
channeled funds from, yariqus CETA titles, communttr development 
block graHts and other sources to provide their match. _ One^ could 
argue that VICI deceived a strbrig vote of \:onf idence in the ex- 
terisioh year .when sites agreed to put up a half-^share of operat- 
-^irig costs despite the f^ct that in several instances this^requir- 
ed dislodging existing grantees. HoweVer, it ^should be remember- 
ed that- the matching fimds did provide some financial incentives 

V A month after the' ex teoi ion year began, OYP bff.icials began 
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moving cautiously as -g ne^^ prepared to take bf- 

^fice. The OYP f ai led^ to^ forward i n_ a timeiy' fashion any of its 
50 percent share ot NiCl funding^ter the extension year began. 
Programs began to experience financial difficulties . Having Used 
up all local matcjnng funds ^ one site shut down when it became 
cohyihced that federal dollars would not _be fdrthcbmirig. The 
other four sites scaled down operations to_30 enrdllees^ the iniri^ 
imum size considered feasible to run a VICI program. 

Several valuable lessons were learned during extehsibh: 
*>_ ' 

• VICI proved, tha^t it could remain in operation in 
five iites despite a significantly weakened finan-. 
cial incentive^ All five extension prime sponsors 
raided the matching dollars .(up to.' $337^500) de- 
spite the political risk involved in cutting funds 
from other programs. 



The VICI program model demonstrate that it could 
maintain economies of scale ^with as »few as five 
crews and still provide effective, service^ This 
fact extends the applicability of Vici_ ,to small 
cities and rural areas where the heed for a full 
cohort of ten work crews may not' be evident, but 
where there is need for cdminunity improvement. In 
addition^ the scaled-dbwh version may pjTfer a fis- 
cally viable option during a ^time when resources 
are scarce. ^ • J^*^^ 



The tr.ue test of a model's effective replication' is in its 
capacity for insti tutionalizat jdn._ Five VICI programs were suc- 
cessful in securing 100 pexcerit local funding for fiscal year 
1982. These included all extension, sites except ^^tlanta, plus 
the Chicag^program. The fact that local s^tpport was f or thcoming 
after federal _£unaing terminated and total CETft funds were re- 
duced is testimony to the high value placed on VICI programs by 
local officiaisi . ; 



The fact that budgets of prime spbhsors declined radically 
led to several program adjustments^ although the program model 
remained intact. _ All sites scaled the number of participants 
dbwn tb rolughly 3_0_ and formally abandoned the "target area" 
feature^ ^ Predictably^ levering dollar^ from other sources took 
bh_ additional impbrt. In one cl^ty , the^ wbrk^provi agency was 

•willing to underwrite the buik-^f supervisory, and administrative 
cbsts^ leaving- the prime sponsor to finance enroiiee wages with 
CETA Title ii-B funds. in another city^ the* community develop- 
ment ag^ncys* previous contribution of $75,000 was increased 
five-fold for fiscal year i9p2.^ 

.Lessons learned during the institutibhalizatibh phase draw 
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upon the daihtalati\ie experience of the demonstration: 

• Running the aemonstr^tlbh under t^e aegis of the ^ 
local prime sponsor led to a sense of proprietory 

pride bjf iocat eEfft off icials. In many cases, the 
prime sponsor ajid other institutions in the lin- - 
kage system turned into a strong advocacy network- 
As VICI matured, it was able to develop a power • 
base that proved helpful in its local ihstltutibn- 
• alization v?heri federal spending decreased. 

• . . - - - . - , < 

• The early, ebitinti tments by linking agencies^,, which 
may have derived somewhat from self-interest, seem 
to have given way to cbmnii tstients to the VICI pro- 
gram itself . Fot example, the^>s_caled-ddwn version 
bould provide only five instead of ten jobs for ^ 
journeymen, an incentive: that does hot adequately 
explain the support that union of f icials gave in 
pressing for VICI*s continuation at some sites; 

i _ _ •. 

• The work providers realized that ViCI was cost- 
effective il as evidenced by their spending above 

\ and beyond what was .needed for building materials i 

In sjummary, it appears that replicating the VICI model is 
feasible under certain conditions that include a substantial mon- 
etary incentive* However, prospective sites should be closely 
monitored during the selection process to insure that prime spon- 
sor staff have plahhih^ experience and that local CETA admini-- 
stratiohs are hot at bdds_with prospective linking agencies, es- 
pecially trade unions. : During "the planning stage the linkage 
commitments should be xigorbusly tested, as should the admini- 
strative capacity bf the designated l^cal management agency; _a 



flaw in either o-E these compbhents will jeopardize the prog ram s 
effectiveness. fhe/^uSaihg peribi3 for the program should run no 
less than eighteen/ ^Jhths to allow f or development of a local 
profile; then the decision on whether or not to continue it with 
local dollars rests less on political^ exigencies and more on the 
worth of the program to the cbmnnsflity. 



/SBMMftRY 



ft construct ibh training prt^ram that manifests ah extensive 
inter-agency linkage sys5:effi can provide high-level skills^ train- 
ing for disadvantaged youth. The stages of progrmn replication 
that iwere analyzed as VICI prbgressed from a concept to a locally, 
institutional iled program indicate a qualified isuccess- However^ 
idiosyncratic fi^tors (e:g.r the presence of an intermediary and 
a healthy up-front fiscal incentive) make it difficult to draw 
broad conclusions. This .section llimi ted its discussion to the 
feasibility of -replication. The desirability of replicating VICI 
is a different matter and must include additional considerations 
such as the program's cos t-ef feet ivienesss and its, ppst-prograin 
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effects on youth employ ability; issues which are addressed in 
subsequent chapters. 



NOTES 



i/U.S. . Dept. of Labor, Employinent 1 arid Training 
Administration^, Office of Youth Programs, ft •Knowledge Development 
Plan f or the Youth Employment and Demonstratibh Projects Act of 
1977 p.l?: • 

1/A list of all these reports and other interim ViCi resiarch 
reports is found in Appendix li . 

3/V6gel, A.S. ft Retrospective Survey of Ffograms for ^outh 
in the Private Sector , P/PV, March 1978, p2. 
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eHftPTER iii: 'work VftLtJftTiOM PROCESSES ftMD PRODUCTS 



Policy analysts declare that: 

overall efficiency of a public emplbyrherft pro- 
gram depends pminaf ily on the ^lue of oatpat 
produced by the program and the^ 
the program increases the postprogram earnings of^ 
participahtSi 1/ ^ . ^ 

TMs ^hapt« discusses t^ ^f VICI's outputs: 

the community improvements themselves and the method of calculat- 
ing their worth. A ma^pr goal of the demonstration was to dev- 
elop a valuation method that could be installed as standard oper- 
ating procedure in ^ range of cdinniunity improvement projects * 
VICI was the field laboratory for designing and refining such a 
methbdblbgyi 



THE NEED FOR ft MEfHODi^EOGY 



The notion of systematically determining the dollar value of 
publicly sponsored work projects is a- recent one. although some 
interest in ^j^ork valuation was triggered by the' public work 
projects of the 1930's and by. a few isolated ef f ortsduring the 
1950 's and 1960' s, historic antecedents are scarce. Perhaps the 
most significant effort in this area to date has been the exten- 
sive research that Mathematica Policy Research^ Ihc* perfbrmed ia 
the late 1970' s as part of the Nationq^ Supported Work Dembnstra-* 
tibh projects 

The potential utility of wo yaluation is considerable. For 
a policy^ maker , accurate measures of the worth of outputs such as 
community improvements are instructive in calculating an invest- 
ment' s dividends. For researchers, the, value of output is a 
critical ingredient in assessing^ the overall efficiency of a jirb- 
gram. (This is exemplified in Chapter V, in which value-of-put- 
put -statistics cpnsti tute_an important component of the VICI 
cost^betiefit analysis.) For program planners and bperatprs, 
measuring the Value of outputs can aid in evaluation^ in setting 
prbductibh goals and in program mahageroeht • 

BEVEEiigPING THE MET HeDefceGY 

ft basic question was how to measure the value of publicly- 
produced goods." One approach would be to determine what ^rice 
the proper ty owner would have been willing to pay for the grpd^ 
uct. But this wa^ ruled out* for two: reasons. ' First ^ the YCCIP 
regulations stated that work was to be performed that would not 
have been undertaken in the r^bsehce . bf _ the program. Secbhdi. 
since many bf the hbmebwhers whb i)enefited from the VICI projects 
were from low-income families^ they simply could hot have affoi- 
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ded the Work.- A simple market standard of worth could hot be 
appiied. / ^ 

; Another possible approach woul^g be to ask what value the 
improvements made by VIGI cjrews added to the market price of the 
property. But this approach. is also flawed for several reasons. 
For one, gatheting data would require year^ Also, variations in 
the housing market — Jrom city to city^ neighborhood to neigh- 
borhoo(J^ and month to itjo nth — would ma^e it extremely difficult 
to compare projects among VlCi sites. Fihally> in the case /of 
publicbuildings, on which some- VIC I crews worked,r the calcula- 
tion of market value is problematic. 

The selected approach was the altern ative 



which equates the value of ^ put put with the price an 

alternative supplier would set for work products equivalent to 
those produced by Vieii _ In cohstructibh wotrk, the alternative 
supplier was tj^picaily a private cbhtractqjv*^ ' . 

. . ■ ■ __/ J _- - ^-• _ 

A textbook strategy £pr measur^ing the alternative supplier 
price would use published .estimating guideb^^ that provide unit 
^dsts for different types of construction workj This was inade- 
quate for VICI because it lacked specificity and could hot adjust 
for differences in thl qualify of f inished prq^duc^ts . DGE _had 
requested that the mettit^oldgy be amenable for incoxporat ion into 
formula-funded ebmmuhityN;lmpr_ov ^/ so a system was 

developed that was straigfitf btrwajfd , inexpensive and relatively 
simple to impiemen^^^^ j^Jh addition to computing work value, the 
system produces measures^ useful in cost- accountings and assessing 
the productivity of individual work crews and entire programs. 
Particular t!are was taken_ that the methodology hot unduly burden 
front-line service delivery staff. 

The wo^ _valua€iQh methodology requires the collection of 
three kinds of data: V - ' . 

• ebst data ^ which is collected on each job and in- 
piudes administrative overhead and other program 
costs. 

• Program estimat es of the alternate supplier price < 
of work performed. These ^stimatejj are provided 

by a member of 'the program staff, trained in esti- '^^ 
tnatihg job costs. ^ 

■ " ■ r_ _ ■ . _ . _ - _ _ ... _ _ ^ _ \ . 

• Independent estimates of .the alternate supplier 
price for a random sample of jobs, which are 
provided by third-party professipnal estimators. 
They serve as a check for biases in the estimates 
of program staffs The resulting ^bncdrdance 'ratio 
is_ jjsed to calibrate the remaining program 
estimates. ^ - ^ 

in addition to "these measures^ the .outside estimators axe 

An 
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The process of obtaining outside estimateVi and computing a 
cohcordahee ratio is critical to * work va»luation arid, should take 
place . bri a regular ^ perhaps quarterly basis for ori-gbihg 
prbgrams* 

The Vie ij^ method varies frbtn other systems that use the 
alternative supplier price mechanism, for measuring the dollar 
value of output in its / intention to design a uniform management 
information system applicable to the general range of construc- 
tion-oriented community iinprbvement programs^ A/ Other metho<|s 
arg research-briehted and hot immediately replicable in day-tb- 
day prbg:^ bperatibhs. None entails a job-by-job cost-accoun- 
ting system* Further, other results cannct be compared tb thbse 
calculated in vviei because procedures for determihirig costs and 
value d_iffer among methodologie'a. Readers Wishing a more de- 
tailed description of the yiCI me\hbdblbgy, accbuhtihg procedures 
and forms are referred tb P/PV's. Wbrk Valuation Rahdbdok . 5/ 

IM PbEMENtlNCS T HE -METHODOLOGY 

Few methbdblbgical problems wer^^ encountered during imple- 
mentatibn^ but several logistical ones emerged* Inuring the first, 
few months of implementation, extensive feedback was gathered 
frbm program staffs Ojie result was revision of the form set arid 
development of a streamlined form for small jobs. ThbUgh the 
data cpllection task was perceived as an added burden by service 
delivery staff, the system ran smoothly. 

The system was not complicated or expensive^ The total year- 
ly outlay^ for asingle site . exc was about^ 
$8,000. The system called for a part-time data editor ($2,500), 
16 days of an outside estimator' s time split evenly between time 
spent _bri the jbb_ arid time spent prepar ing written estimates 
($3,200), about $600 worth of computer services, 12 days of data 
arialysis arid report writing ($1200) and $5(30 worth of forms. This 
equals about one percent of a VICI program' s annual operating 
budget of approximately $800,000. Additional but modest start-up 
experises for staff training are inevitable. 

Finally, the methodology is aineriable to mariual computatibri, 
but once the number of jbbs grows beyond 50, computerized analy- 
sis is suggested. Prbgrammirig experises are small, given theV 
directness of thecbmputatibris, the form set and the existence of 
a tested program for cheeking and arialyzirig the dat< 
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HEftSURES-Qg- 



. The methodology offers several outcdme measures, such as: 

i The total value of the work projects; . 

• The value created per program dollar of expend- . 
iture? ^ 

• The pfbpbrtion of total program doiiars spent at 
the' work sites; , ' 

J ^ ' • The. value created per dollar of work site expense. 

The Kota l value, of ^he WorJc produced is the sum of estimated 
priaes that a private contractor would charge for all ^ jobs done 
by the pogram, adjusted by the independent est imato^r's concor- 
dLce ratio. Put simj)ly, suppose a program estmates t 
produced an amount of work during a caienda.r quarter that _ a 
private contractor would charge $10,000 to producer However, the 
independent- est imatoE's review shows that on average the value 
was only eighty percent of the figure estimated by the program 
T80% or .8 is the concordance ratio). The total. value would ^then 
equal: $10^000 x .8 = $8000. < 



TO compute the valu^^ereateiLper pr ogram ^^^^f^Pf?^"" 
tare, total quarterly program expendit^ures_ extracte^ f ro^ D|t 
iSifteriy forms and those from other funding sources. Continuing 
?he saSe^'exam^.le, we set quarterly costs at $20, 0J^0. The jalu^ 
per program dollar expended would then be calculated by ^i^^^^^ 
total value produced by the total program dollars expended to 



produce it. 

value produced per • -Total adjusted Value _ _ | 

prograni dollar ^ Total program dollars expended - $20,000 

For every dollar of public funds expended, this hypothetical 
project returns 40^i in the form of community improvements. - 

TO determine what proportio n p f program funding is appUed^ 
the job site, the job-by- job cost accounting system supplies t^e 
total dollars spent at IxA job sites during the calendar qu~|,rter . 
This sum is lifided by the total program dollars expended during 
the calendar quarter, to arrive at the proportion of program 
dSflaA %xp^ndld at the work sites. , To ^°«tinue the exwle. 
assume that the job-by-job accounting system reports that $1|,0W 
was spent at the job sites .during the quarter. .Dividing this sum 
by $20fSl0f the total program expenditures ^^^^^1^"%^^ ^ 
ploportion of .50. In other words 60^ of each Program 
Led directly for job-site activities. Thas"Pirect^Job Cost 
Rat-io" is a useful gauge of a jprogram's ability to noia aown 
bSirhead and adm^istrafive cosCs and to Maintain a fo^uction 
§^"asTs. -It can also be combined with measures discussed 
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earlier to provide a more direct indicator of producti at the 

3ob. site^ namely the valtae created fdi^each dollar of w^rk site 
cpsts\ Dividing the adjusted total value by the work site 
expenditures required to produce it gives this statistic. _ Using 
the example^ dividing $8000 of total value by $12,000 of work 
site expenditures obtains a ratio of .65., This, means tha't the 
average dollar_ spent at the work site produces 66^zf^ worth of com- 
munity improvements. 



•Other useful measures can be generated by the work valuation 
system, such as the value addled by youth labor and the ratio of 
start-up- and overhead costs to direct job costs. These are dis- 
cussed in. ah earlier P/PV report to the Department of Labor. 

FINDINGS FROM THE DEMON^TRftf ION ^: 

The results reported here come .from implementation, of the 
methodoaogy described above. They document the value of output 
of the Viei demonstration and each of its sites^ and illustrate 
the use of the methodology.. ■ 

y^lxie^f VICI 'S Output 

Table III-l shows the concordance ratio derived by comparing 
program estimates with outside professional estimates .in the 
audited work projects. It also shows the size of the sample of 
audited jc*s^ which is expressed as a percentagg* of the total 
exipenditur&s^of each program (i.e., if a program spent $500,000 
and j^bs costing $200,000 were audited, the sample size is fortv^- 
percent. 1/ ^ >^ 

The Table illustrates the utili ^ of the cohcbrdahce proce- 
dure.- In two sites, .program estimate and outside estimates were 
essentially identical; five sites ha.: variations between 10 and 
40_ perceriti^bhe program dramatically overestimated its wot^ . 
valuer yielding a very low concordance ratio. ' It is nptewbrthy'* 
that in two cases, programs underestimated value, outputi Estima- 
tibh is an art,^^not ^a science, so the- results it produces are 
iJ^^t . ^S^^v .^stJ.^^ __However, use of the_ ou'tside estimator to 
provide a ^uniform and disinterested standard for estimatibh is of 
obvious; importance, given the cbrisiderable variation aihbhg pro- 
gram estimates. 

Multiplying the concordance ratibs shown in Table by 
, the total value estimates produced by. the programs yields a basic 
measure of total value butput. It is' important thatthi^ be com- 
puted on a prbgram-by-prbgr^ basif because a uniform statistic 
such as the weighted mean would not only ignore extensive vari- 
ation in ^value from one s^ite J:o another but would preclude using 
the statistic as a management tool. A second measure,, value 
produced per dollar of total program expendi ture , is .derived 
easily by dividing total value by total _pj:bgram expenditures. 
These two measures are displayed in Table III-2. 
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/ - 



Srte 



Atlanta 



Broward 



ehicago 



Mi Iwaukee 



Newark 



New Haven 



Philadelphia 



South Bronx 



Weighted Mean 



Table Jll-I. ; - 

^'Tork Value Concojrdahce by Site 

Prdpdrtioh_of Total Program 
Expenditures ftssighable to ^ 

Independently Estimated Jobs ' 



r 



.29 
.10 
.35 
.12 
.65 
-07 
.33 
.11 

.21' 



pncordance 

Ratio? 



.667 
.624 
.996 
.879 
1.286 
1.148 
.966 
.254 



.85 



4 



1. Prbpbrtibn of-^xpenditures is a better measure than the nuniiser 
of jobs audited^ sihbe jobs within sites and between sites ranged _ 
dramatically in scale f roift ; rehaning doors to gut rehabbing a multi- 
family dwelling* The actual riumtier of jobs with usable audit data 

was 81, distributed in varying numbers across the sites from 23 obs 
in Chicago to 28 in Milwaukee. The original number cjf jobs audited _ 
was 106; however, not ail data were usable because of errors m reporti 

2. Independent, estimate divided by program estimate for the same 

Mean weighted by doilar expenditure per site. 
Weighted mean =="ihdepehaeht Estimator '& total value" divided 



jobs 



3. 
4. 



by "site. estimator's total value- 
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Site 



Table III-2 . 
Work Value Results by Site 

A ^ J. 

- Total 

Work Vaiuf 
Produced^ 



Program 2 
Expendi tur ed 



Work Value 
Produced __per 
Dollar of Program 
Expenditure . 



Atlanta 

(6/30/80)1 

Broward 
(6/30/80) 



(10/1/80) 



Milwaukee 
(3/31/80) 

Newai:k_ 
(3/31/80) 

New Haven 
(6A30/80) 

Philadelphia 
(6/30/80) 

South Bronx ^ 
(6/30/80) 



$1,109,608. 

$987,364 
$1,417,226 
$1,002,613 
_ $945,701 
$1,134,637 
$1,440,552 
$987,786 

$8,037,751 



$230,755* 
_ $844,083 
$490,927 
$544^303 
$758,500 
$386,285 
$440,475 
$49 ,,5274 

$3,744,855 



, .21 
.85 ' 
.35 
.54 
.80 
.34 
.31 
• 054 



• 47^ 



Dates in parentheses reflect end of period of work 
valuation data cblleetibh. 

2 ^ ^ 

Includes participant costs, staff costs, adininistratibh, 

overhead, materials and supplies and all other cbhstructibh cbsts, 

3 - ^ - -• . : ■ _ - _ - - : _ ■ - - 

Adjusted sum of program estiitiates of private cbhtractbf 
prices for doing the same jobs,' ^ - ' 



These riiambers are so low that one vranders i^ethe 
management problems in the South Bronx hampered the reporting of 
requisite data for woric value calculations • 



^ ^This weighte.d mean was calculated by dividing the suim 6f 
Column B by the sum of Column A. 
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&s the table shows, the VICI dembhstration prbduced $3.7 mil- 
liSn woith of cbramunity. improvements, or, using the yal^e/expen- 
dittaie iatio, pEOvided S.47 of wcirk yaiue for every $1 of program 
costs. among sites, the eXpenditureAalue ratio varied sub^ 
tially, with Broward County returning the highest value for a 
dollar ($.85) and, South Bronx the lowest ($.05). 

The thterpretatibh of these ratios is not . straightforward: 
a higher ratio is better than s lower ratio only if "'~ 
such as the training value of the program" — .is equal.' Bat there 
are trade-offs between training goals and production .goals that 
must be taken into account in deciding whether a given ratio or 
value is "good." Nevertheless, we would argue that any program 
returning less than $.30 on the dollar (using this methodology) 
evidences productivity problems. ^ 

Quantitative Measiires^of Program Efficiency :^ 

The work valuation methodology led to some unforeseen bene- 
fits for local management. fts the system jelled some project 
directors began t« use selected data from the work valuation form 
set to graph joF timelines and crew assignments. The method 



expenditure. • ; ~' 

Using fttiahta and New Haven datai for purposes of illustra- 
tibrijkthese statistics Sre listed inA Table 1 1 1-3: 

Table iii-3 

Selected S tatist i cs for Program 



proportion Program Value Per $ of 3ob 
d ^i-o ' $ Spent a t Job Site Site Expenditure 

^'^^ =— I .62 $ • 

$ .42 ^ $ 



Atlanta 
New 



Atlanta allocated substantially more funds to 30b site func- 
tions. 20«f per dollar more than New Haven. However, those monies 
used diie?tly at the work site produced less than half the value 
in fttiahta than in New Haven (35^ vs 80ji*) _ 

- * — 

These findings led P/PV to examine each program more closely. o 
New Haven was folihd to be using substantial funds for counseling 
and other ancillary services. While such services are important, 
their magnitude in- a work-intensive ^°«^«",ity if 

should be held to Levels less than that in Ne*> Haven. ^In te|ms 
ot 30b site productivity, Atlanta "S comparati^^^ely low return _ (35*f 
pir dollar) could have been due to the selection of work siCes. 
Small tasks requiring several specialized trades could have re- 
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'ducea fttiant^'s v^iue_of output. A different choice of work or- 
ders iriight be considered. > 

fts these il lust ra^t ions show^ the work valuation methodology 
titutes potentially valuablj» topi' for day-to-day program 
monitoring. Few other techniques; c^n yield ^useful numbers in such 
a timely fashion. 

Quality of Work Produced 

^ Implicit in the legislative mandate for "tangible and last- 
ing" community imgrovejtigats is the issue of quality. Neither the 
manicipality, the.,^lKnneowner nor the program participants will 
benefit fully if poor (juality work ts done. The independent 
estimators' reports address the question directly: "How good are 
the community imprdvemehts?" fts part .of the outside estimation 
■process, each est imatoc^ using "the average work of a professibh- 
al contractor" as a rating standard, was' required to judge the 
work oxi four scales: 8/ • 

6 appearance of the final prlsduct* 

6 preparation of work surjfaces and cle"ah Up^ ; 
6 quality of materials Used, 
;6 quality of wortanahship. 

Table III-4 presents the eatings of 73 jobs for each of the 
four criteria. Vie J pcbducts equalled or exceeded the work of a 
typical cbh tractor in ovev 90 percent of the cases. in 31 per- 
cent of the ratings^ the Viei work products were judged above the 
average work of a private construction firm. 

On specific faqtors ratings, preparatlibh/cleah-up as well as 

quality of workmanship were both below V^e^rage or worse than 
typical contractors in 14 percent Jh=10) >pE the 73 jobs. How- 
ever, these^ same two factors were above avetage in*52 and 26 per- 
cent of the cases respectively. Quaiity ?f materials tended to 
be on a par with general contractors, witW. VICI holfing a slight 
edge.. . The finished appearance j)f VICl work proaucts was posi- 
tive^ surpassing the average standard 39 percent of the time. 

Although the evidence is vulnerable to the usual biases of 
subjective rating scales, it attests to a high quality of work 
produced by youths under journeyman supervisors, 

h^the^ Work Value Data 



As noted above, it Is hot ah easy master to determine what 
consti^tutes a "good" work value ratio, if one is trying to make 
an overall asessmeht of prog raitf effectiveness. As other re- 
searchers have established, 9/ empioynient and training prograins 
whose products require tittle skill on the part Of participants 
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Table iii-4 

■Independent Estimators Ratings of 
Job Quality Based on 73 Jobs* 



JadgcracnC ; 


( RATING 
■ (ilificd on Average Work of a Professional Contractor) 




Far Below _ 
- iverape 


Below 
Average ' 


" Average 


Above 
Average 


Far Above 
Average 


Total Count 

bri Ratifl^i? '- 


Appcarnnce of the 
Fiiin] Proiiuct 






5lJ 


JOS 


2.72 




Prcpnrnti'jii of 
Work. Surfaces 




t , 


33.82 


50.72 


i.42 


1002' 


(lualit)-^, of ■; 
Materials Used 


r 

• ■ 


J 

m 


91.72 


6.92 


; l.i2 


, 1002 


Qinl iry of 
nf Job 


* 

1 z : 


■ IIM 


60.32 ' 


26.02 , 


02 


•1002 


Total 


2.81 ... 




6.9% 


59.2% 


29,8S 


1.4% 


100.0% 



I 



54 = r • ■ ... ..._.-..j5 

: 'liiis is a subset of the 106 jobs whieli were audited fdr'»i3rlt value, a subset for whom data 
ErJc^ usable. 
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Will typically Nreturh a higher proportion of expenditures to 
value^ of outpat\ example, a leaf-raking_ project has a 

reasonabie chance/^^ returning a dollar, of value f or _evexy dollar 
of, expenditure,' siik:^- participants will cbihe to th^^'jbb pbsses- 




projects using 

crafts such as i masonry^ carpentry or electrical work , will en- 
counter train^irig expenditures that generate tittle or no valuable 
product wh^ile participants acquire a skill. This trade-off is 
inevitable in programs that have as their goal not anly j)rd- 
auction of conunuhity improvements but also the improvemfent of the 
future earnings of participants. 

- Viei was such a program and there is some cdrrelatibh between 
. sitips with a fiigh work value- ratio and sites whose wbrk _ prb jects 

involved repetitive assignments and relatively fewer skills. In ' ' 
^ Newark^ for inst^ace^ paijitihg public facilities was the. primary 
type of community imprbvemehti Youths ac^ired enough painting 
skill to be 'productive fairly quickly, a^ the high ratio of 
value to^ expenditure reflects this f^ct. By contrast, in Chi- 
cagb^ Philadelphia and New Haven,^ompiex gut rehabilitation work 
"was :a. major element of the program. Youths took longer to learn 
the complex : skills involved and work value ratios were therefore 
iowori 

_ How then, should these work _ value statistics be interpreted? 
The answer depends upon ^he ktind bf assessment sought^ 

Firsts the question of whether the trade-off between training 
costs and value-creating costs is acceptable is best-- answered 
through cost-benefit analysis^ Since participant earnings gains, 
and the value of coramjuiity improvements are both used in comput- 
ing the benefits of the program (see Chapter V)^ obtaining ac- 
ceptable benefit-cost ratios is the most reasbnable way tb deter- 
mine whether the trade-off has been reaibriable^ (The common sense ^ 
assumption here, is that programs that lack a healthy. emphasis on % 
production will not produce training that generates future" labor ^ 
market benefits for participants.) 

^ A supplementary approach tb cost-benefit analysis is to com- 
pare work value results of programs that offer similar kinds of 
work. It is almbst impossible t^ compare work^ and training^ value 
precisely^ but a -reasonable estimate of comparability can be 
made. It is €hen possible to say which^ program has a better work 
value ratio* it snouid be noted that these normative cbmparisbns 
are possible only when there are a large number, bf cases oh which 
to form judgements — ■ a cronditibn ribt -satisfied by ah. eight-site 
demonstration. 

The results pres'^nted abbve indicate that not all low work 

value ratibs _are_ a r .ult of the training/productivity tradeoff . 

; Some can result from excessive overhead costs or loose mssnagemint 
practices. Similarly ^ when different work crews within a program 

' / ' « 

/ 
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vieia different ratios of work^value to job site costs while 
doing s'imilar work^ management assessments of crew performance 
are possible. in othei words, befof^ assuming that A low work 
value ratio in a high skill training project is f Jj? 
trad§-off^ ,dne should rehexamine the data to determine whether 
minagenient problems contribute to the result-. > 

Finally, work value methodology does hot permit ^comparisons 
of VICi value of output with those measured by different systems.. 
Even when alternative supply prices are used, differences in 
accounting procedures mitigate against such comparisons. 



SUMHftRY • 

This Chapter described a system for afsessing the value of 
work produced by VICI. Following eGL guid.elines^ the methodology 
was kept simple and practical s.o that it could be repliqated_ in 
other conunuhity improvement prosrams. ^though it enta^l^_ til- 
ling out more forms'V at the site, the system seems workable and 
capable of generating information useful to policy makers, plan- 
SSrs and researchers. Ah uhpredic ted benefit is t^f ];^t^°|pl- 
bgy• s 'potential in the area of program managCTient, as an aid m 
assessing productivity and in locating problems. 

Developing the work valuation methodology in an applied set- 
ting resulted in a number of , VIGI-specific findings. According 
to independent estimator ratings, the cbinraunity iniproveraents gen- 
erated by VICI crews equaled or exceeded the n^^^^^J of work 
performed by a typical Professional contractor in 90 per«^^^ of 
t-he cases Further* the VICI demonstration returned 47^ worth of 
outpSt for every public dollar invested; $3,744,855 worth of tan- 
giblfco^unilf improvements. resulted from the demonstration over 
the 18-month measurement period. ( 

NOTES 

i/Kemper, ^P. and Moss, P. "Economic Efficiency of Publid 
Empllyllnt^ Programs", in Creating , ^o^^^ Jy ^^^H.'^j''"' ' 
Brookings institution, Washington, D.C. 1978, pp. 283-2^9. 

a /jc«awledae Bevelopmeht Plan "f ^i^^the^outh Employment and 
Demdhstrati on Proje cts Act , oR^__Cit . , p. 17. 

3/R. (H. Minnehan,, of Program Evaluation and Plannin^g^ ^S^^^ 
vices inc. (PEPSI), was extremely helpful in developxng the work 
vafultiJn 'methodology. Subsequently he per forme^ |e'hve%?orSrs 
tative work. In this chapter, ratios and tables derive from nis 
worki 

<^¥» ^y of the- VaLAie^ Qat put of Particiwt ^ ^ thj 
Sumiir^YSHth Employment ^Program , Zimmerman, u., Ma^iemat.ca 
rpllrr Pr-rrnr-h ^^-r . ^^""^^ iro qrant Process > Costs and^ 
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qaences ; ft ebinparative -fthalysis of YGGIP Enrichigerit y Guriri^ A, 
Emplbyrhent arid Trairixrig ftdmiriistratibri ^ OiSi Dept-i Of Labbr^ 
1980. • 

5 /Work Valuation Handbook ^ Public/Private Ventures^ Philadel- 
phia, Pa._1981. iCemper, P. and Longy D> Th e Supported Work Eva l - 
uation; Technical Jjfeport on Value of in^Pragr^am Produ cts a nd 
CostS y Hatheitiatica P/olicy Research^ unpublished paper y 1981. " 

: 6 /Ventures in. Cbininuriity Iiriprdyeinerit, Prbgrarn; Third Int^^r4m 
Report s Public/Private Ventures^ Philadielphaa , Pa., Winter 1979- 
1980. - 

7^/Perceritage of experiditures is a better measure than the 
number of jobs audited, since xqSs wi^t^hin suites and between sites 
rj^n^d dramatically in scale from rehanging a door to gut-rehab- 
ping, a multi-famiiy dwelling. The actual number of jobs audited\ 
was 106 r .distributed in varying numbers • across the sites from two* 
jobs in Chicago to 28 in Milwaukee. 

8^/1 ri_ the work valuation methbdology, _ these, four scales were 
then collapsed 'iritb a single variable. used in adjusting the value 
bf the work; the variable registered by what percent the wbrk 
products should be devalued because of below-average quality^ 

J^/Kemper, P. and Long^ D. op cit .; Taggartf R. i;^J?±s herman* s 
Guide; _ An Assessment of Training Strategies for ^the-4^abc^VMar^ 
ket ' s Lef tdver s, W. E. Upg ohn Ins t i tute- for Employment Research , 
Kalamazoo, MI, 1981. 
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CHAPTER fV- THE iMPftCT OF ViCi OM PftRTICIPftMTS 



This chapter addresses a major question posed in the Depart- 
ment of Eabor'^s Knowledge Development. Plan. " is the impact 
of ViGi on the labor market outcomes of youth?" To address this 
question^ .the post-program labor market experiences of VICI par- 
ticipants are compared tp_ those or youths who went through a HUD 
demonstration and selected ycfep prbgr^s^ and to those of a com- 
pari soft group. Comparisons a«e also made with the termination 
data of other programs i The chapter begins with a discussion of 
the research design used to answer the; question of program iirt- 
pact. Presentation of th^^^ follows^ beginning with a 
glance at participant characteristics^ and outcomes at termina- 
tioni This is followed by a summary of the 'follow-up analyses. 

Since 'the remainder of this chapter deals with the research 

design and technical issues,, we briefly, simmarize here the major 
results of the analyses to be presented. From comparisons to a 
control^ group^ where individual differences are held constant^ we 
found that^ after eight months: 

• VICI youth are much mord iikity to be "employed 
than control youth; 

• VIC Ia youth are more likely to be in union appren- 
ticeships or on waiting lists; 

• VICI has an average impact of $321 (±980 dollars) 

oft: youth's quarterly earnings; yet for some : 
individuals the effect can be as targe as $1050. 

. Ift comparing ViCi to selected HUD and YCCIP programs, no pro"- 
gram model surfaced as clearly superior; some differences favored 
VIGI while others favored the other programs. 



SELECTIO N-Qg-^ROGRAMS FOR COMPARISON 

To aftswer the question of trogr^ impact it was decided that 
terihinatibft data and follow-u^p inforaation_would^ be obtained on 
youths who participated in comparable programs and that follow-up ' 
information would be jic^uired on a control group of youths. The 
pool of^^rogrmns for possible comparison in the _e_i^ht VICI cities 
included : _ the categorically-funded yETP_and_ yCCIP j>rograms and 
the HUD demonstration (a discretionary YCC IP-funded dembftstxation 
operating in ten cities) YETP and ycciP had .programs ift all 
yiCi cities^ while the HUD demonstration operated four of its teft 
programs in VICI sites. Table IV-1 describes the essential 
features of. these programs.. 

__ - _ __ \ 

YETP was el iminated ijnmed ia^tely as a possible comparison 

because it often Jiad' divergent goals and participant prof iles . 

For example^ in the eight VICI sites^ 86 percent of YETP youths 
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Table IV-i 

Profiles of Potential ebmparisbh Prbgraitis 



ftoum ChartcCeristte 



1. PuBdinR Patterns 
ud Scope 



» 1 



2.. frpgran Goals and 
Objecelvu 



VICI 



pitcretloniry DOI; ioiiiyy 
li^pgrai m by titUt 
pri&e sponior or coiiu* 
nity-baeed eirg«iii«tionj 
0D6 prograi pir city; 
gwerilly, viry Urgi 
icile grintB (i; i,, 
> $660; 000 per ftlxU 
projicti ixpected to 
gtnerAtii iddltlonal 
fundi lion otb«: iourccio 



Hijbr goal of projicti ii 
unwbiidixod eiploy«ntj_ 
P!*^?^ll^ly.in conitruetlon" 

??^??'!j_i?^!l_P?0Mt8__i 

I^^U^d^vilopisenti ujor 
t«ngible_coiBunit; 
i?P|oyttftentii_yfi]:y 
hosogiDeoui let of 
goali, 



VCCiP 



ixit »oi:cyj 

aliocflCed throogli prine 
sponsor; ptbjectr^^^^ 
run through .^'coniunlty- 
based organizlElbhs; nuniber 
of projects range frow very 
mil (eg,, l).to very : 

city; grant sizes vary ___ 
(e;g:, fron about $100,000 
to_$SOOiOdOj.i Rener_Bny^ 
RGderate scale; scale of 
P!?j??_tlfiinila^vithl^^ ht 
not betveeo cities; sone 
leverage of funds frbis 
other sources, . 



Provide needy youth rtth ' 

provides tangible benefit! 
Co the coiiviiunityi Coster 
deveiopRteht bf_ specific job 
skills; emphasts on place- 
ment Into unsubsidized jobs; 
there is some heterogcnetty 

to focus on empipynent, 



Fprnuii-funded WL Mney, 
allocitii throagh prise spon^ 
801*, projects aivays run ^ 
through cmuiiiEy-bSaed 
organljatlons, including 
Gchqol districts; lit of 
funds ear^rked for in-^school 
youths,. genewUy^ very.large 
nusiber of projects vijhln 
city; large variation iii 
scale of projects (e.g.; 
from uHder $10,000 to over 
$500,000);. scale .of projects 
varies ytthin and betvcen 
citiei^^projects do not gen- _ 
erally receive large amount of 
external fiiiids; 

Enhance job »prospects snd ^ 
c?r«^^ opportunities of 
young 'persons, par ticulifly 
ecbnoiically disadyahtaged, 
to ensbii then to secure 
uniubsldlsed enplbyieiit iii 
public and private sectors; 
deal with stfuctufai uncf ploy- 
went prnblcflis of youth; en- 



HUD 



hance employabllity skills; 
get youths to remain in or 
return to school; very 
heterbgciiedus nix b[ project 



Diaeretioiary COt ibney; 



HBD; money allocited directly 
to cbiSuhity-based organiia* 
tion; no involveaent of 
prine spbnibt; generally 
very h.rgc_.accle grants 
(i.e,, > $$00,000 per yt6rj| 

expected to leverage funds 
frbi other sourcea,- 



Prbvlde youth vith neaniitgful 
vorV experience that resulti 
in tangible cmunity 
I^P^^y^l^^^^s; develop 
of specific Job skills, 
eniphasitlng cbiistructibii- 
related skills; heavy _ 
enphsiii dli placreiiefit U 
unsubsldlzed jobs; mt_ . 
heterogeneity of goals. for 
projects with in*school' youths, 
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Table IV*1 (continued) 



Profiles of Potential Comparison Programs 



Program (Jinricterlstlc 



VICI 



Yceip 



YETP 



HDD. 



3. P<rtlclp&nt8 



4. types of A«iy- 
ilitn M Serviree 



5, Intcn5Un"l-_. 
PuraClon of Skill 
Traininf! 



16 -19 yiari old, »n«* 
Pl^yadi.oot o{.flchDol| 
econotlcilly dliidvinugidj 
lar^e mubtt d( 18 « 19 yur 
Oldflj ioae ipecial-«igpinti, 
t..9tr offeiidtr^ fiiiliii 
tU pxojicti h4vs iloti 
for 60 yotttHif 



f f^y Jegtw of skili 
training in alt mzimlim 
trades; work experience lii 
cocnunity iaprovewent. 
?foJect3 such a» public 
works, wajor and wlnor 
teiiie repair and rehab tlt» 
??tibiij gut rehabUita^___ 
tton, patntin;;, veatheriza^ 
tlbh; some siipporf services; 
linkage aysteiti with several 



Very hlgh.lntenslty/of flklll 
training through onion . 
inatructora; inost 



pants remain. In program for 
extended period of tinie 
(i«CM niore than 6 months). 



16 - 15 yeara^oldi cneniployedi 
in or out of ichool, econodl^ 
cally dlaadvantaged; low 
number of females; projects 
usuiitily have small. number of 
slots; e.g:; 6 to iO; 



Provide .psrtici^ant with 
fonst^cttvcLworkin tcma 
of iiidlvirliial and "cbSiuntiy 
benefits; work in areas nuch 
^3 relviblUtfltioiij neighbor* 
W {nprovcTBent, weAtfe 
ration, hmk \mt npttt 

^^Ml^^^^^^ ?!^?* i__ 
Ronie training in various con 

fltructlbn trades; ficie slip*, 

port services; many individual 

projects deviate Im Intended 

services and acwlvltles. 



generally moderate level of 
intehflity, though wny pro- 
jects ore very low and a few 
high; in general; somewhat 
low duration (l*e,| 4 to 6 
isonths). 



16*21 years old; Qnenployedj 
undereiployedi in or out of . 
school, preference to 
econonicAlly disadvan* ^ 
toged; relatively liirge _ 
nAr of special sepents ' 
served; Bajorlty of partici- 
pants lmh\ mltf of 
slots varies widely, eigi^i 
fro« Id to «ore than 50d» 

f^oyii'ry?^^-*?!!??^?^^^ 

areas aachias general 
cbniminlty tctteriiient; 
educatloni health. care^ food 
service, transpertatton, 
?]^i^.c?!|trol, etc*, in 
public sector; in^school 
progrm; butteiich^^ awess* 
nent, counseling, transl- _ 
tictn to work; wrier eicpler- 
atlon and development) ebiploy< 
actit smlce9,.CEl! tr^in- 

,jobjafiiptiflg> spwific . . . 
skill training. Job tescruc- 
turing, job devclbplhg, sex 
equity; etc.; Qfcally a coa- 
bination of above services, 

Generally, low intensity of 
xkiii. training and duration, 
(can be long tefi; but gener- 
aiiy on parHiwc bssls); a 
large nomber of participants 
receive only a very snStl 
anount of services. 



16 - 19 yeata oldi ofievployed^ 
In or out of ichbbl econoil* 
cally. difadvantaged; projects 
usually have large fjesbcr of 
eiotSt e.g., JO to_oyer 200; 
nunber of slots viri^a 
seasonally. 



Provide cbhstriictlve work In 
terw of cfltounity and __ 
tiidivlduil benefits; public 
wrkSj hone repair and 
Tehabilitatlon, wcithcrla* 
tion, repair of cbsrtmlty 
facilities; trainini In 
iist constfuetiofl trades; 
sote Support services. 



Ceneraiiy, high level ol 
iritehilty itid duration of 
trainingi except for in^schobl 
partrclpants. 



0 
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were high school students^ while almost none of the VICI partici- 
pants wete in school i 

The HUD ^nd YGGiP prdgrarhs more closely resembled VICI ^ but 
some_ differences remained. Program scale varied imensely w^th 
YCCIP programs often serving ten or^ewer youth. • VICI and HUD 
were large-scale, single efforts within each city ^ ^ although. HUD 
prbiects'at tines enrolled more than twice ViCt's standing cohptt 
of 60 participants Supervisory ratios varied by program, with 
VICI being the lowest at_l:6. The nature of the work was hot 
strictly comparable. VICI was totally construct ion-oriente^. ^ HUD 
was similar for the most part, but included less skilled ^ activi- 
ties, especially lahdscaping. Many of the YCCIP programs fea- ^ 
tored no* skill "training Cneighbdrhood clean up and basic land- 
scaping were frequent activities) and did not stress job giace- 
mentin the construction trades as a program goal. Nationwide, 
YCCIP projects were, less complex than VICI and "were organized to 
do the tyoe of work which yo^th could already perform or could 
master with very little effort." 1/ HUD and VICI youths tended 
to remain in their respective programs several months lonqer 
than their YCCIP cbuhterparts. Finally, considerably more YCCIP 
a.hd HUD youths were in school. 7J 

in order to identify the HUD and YCCIP programs that were 
more similar to the VICI effort^ the following selection criteria 
were established: " 

recruitment of out-of-schobl youths ; 
focus oh commurlity improvement and skill training^ 
work in the construction trades, 

30b piacemeht in the construction trades a| a 
desired program outcome, / 

adequacy ^nd availability of data, 

in the case of YCCIP, at least 60 erirollees per 
city. 

After visiting th_e HUD programs and reviewing ^>rime sponsor 
planning summaries.* of all YCCIP programs in ViCi cities^. P/PV 
chose a total of 15 programs in five crities (11 YCCiP and four* 
HUD programs) for .comparison -with the VICI programs in the same 
cities. 1/ fable lV-2 lists these programs . (Appendix iil 
briefly describes each of these programs.) It should be noted 
that although all possible HUD programs were included, many YCCIP 
programs were excluded from our comparison because they_did not 
offer skills training in the construction trades^ Despite at- 
tempts to choose comparable programs, some differences - remained: 
YCCIP and HUD programs included substantial proportions of in- 
schbbl youths and VICI did not; YCCIP programs, despite our se- 
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Table IV- 2 
Selected for Com|5arison in Five Cities 



City 



Viei Program 



HUB Program 



Foinnula-funded 
YCCip Program 



Atlanta 



Atlanta Urban 
League 



9 Exodus r Inc. 



Chicago 



18th /Street 
Development 
Corporation 



• The Wood! awn 
Organization 



Kenwood-Oakland 
Community 
Organization 
Ptierto Rican 
Congress 
South Austin 
Realty Associ- 
ation 

Voice of the 
People 



Newark 



• Mayor^s Office 
of Emgioymefnt 
and Training 



• North Ward 
ga^atiohal 
ahd_eultural 
Center 



New York 



Operation Open 
'City 



• Peoples Devel- 
opment Corp- 
oratibh 



Banana Kelly . 
Community 
Improvement 
Assbciatibh 
Opportunities • 
Industriali- 
zation Center 
of New York 
Prospect Heights 



Cbrpdratidn 
University- 
Settlement 
Society of 
New York 



Philadelphia 



Franklin 

Foundation 



Cbirimuhity 
Action Program/ 
Youth for Change 
Mantua Yon€h 
Painting 
Program 
Simmons Youth 
Development 
'Guide 



lection pi^ocess^ differed in the types of community improvements 
done. 

In designing the cbntrbi groupi. strict random assignment into 
ViCI arid the control group was desirable in order to minimize the 
effects sej.f selection on the treatment group* But strict 
random assignment was not used because of objections from DOL. 
Alsoir_ the. pressing need to get VIGI operating with a fall cohort 
of 60 youths precluded delaying intake until a sufficient pool 
was amassed, from whitstj^ random selection could take place. Baiid- 
ihg up such a pool would have pushed back -the demojis t^rat ion 
timetable too far^ especially in light of the early recruiting 
problems that many sites ehcountered. Therefore , the design 
called for a program to erirpll its first 60 youths and to screen 
another 20 or so "waiting list youths" to fill- early vacancies. 

Having accomplished these s^eps^^ach^ Vie program was told 
to continue intensive intake fo^ se\^^^ months, using the iden- 
tical screening and selection criteria^ until approximated 
more youths were _enl is ted and assigned by lottery to "macro- 
waiting lists." It was predictable that the first 60 oj^ these 
youths would, get a chance to enter VICI before the demonstration 
had run its 18-morith course, because a youth' s tenure was limited 
to 12 months* It w^s egually^Jr^ictable that those youths occu- 
pying the tail end of ihp^'l^i tin'? litt would not have a chance 
for Vieii For ybutlis "iri the, middle/' approximations were made 
as to whether and when a VIGI slot might become available. P/PV 
staff in Phiiadeiphia assigned a lottery number arid youths were 
informed of their iikelihbbd of fillirig a VICI positiori. This 
was done in order to keep false hopes to a minimum. For a youth 
who had little or no chance of enter in^g VJei, or who chose hot to 
wait, full effo_r_t__was made by local staff to place the youth in 
ari alternative CETft program. 

"No treatmerit" control groups were avoid^ed* "S the con- 

trol group was optibriai arid, riot maridatedjr P/PV negotiated this 
with each site. Although all sites agreed to attempt assembling 
a control group, only four cities were successful (Atlanta, Mil- 
waukee, Newark and Philadelphia) . Some argued' that ^ persons on 
waiting lists produced inadequate cbritrol or cbmparisbri groups 
because less motivated youths will hear about the program last. 
While these- "self selection" argiments may have some validity 
(although untested), obtaining a group of youths who were as- 
sigried by lottery to the waiting list and the program served to 
dimiriish potential motivational differences. 

As a result/ the. research design entailed four study groups 
(construction-oriented YCCIPs^ HUD dembristratibri programs , VICI 
participants and controls) spread somewhat uheverily across the 
eight sites. 

gAB ^ICIPANt CHARACt^RlSf JCS 

AS can be seen from Table lV-3i VlCi successfully 'met its 
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Tabie IV-3 

. Aggregated Sumihary_of _Participaht ' 
■ BackgroanS Character is tics 
, FY 1979-8 0 Coinbined 



VICI 

Total Number o-f Participants 1423 



YCCIP 
2705 



1365 



Sex 
Male 
Female 



82% 
18% 



74% 



80% 
20% 



Age 
15 
. 16 
17 
18 
19 
20 



/ 



1% 

8% 
23% 
35% 

11 



NA 



26% 

26% 
25% 
21% 
2%' 



Ethnic Group 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Other 



Educational Status 
H.S. Student 
H.S. Dropout 
H.S. Graduate 
Post H.S. 



5% 
79% 
15% 

1% 



2% 
74% 
23% 

1% 



6% 
77% 
16% 
C% 



21% 
66% 
13% 
1% 




Economically Disadvantaged 



99% 



97%- 



m 



Public Assistance 



40% 



44%' 



m 



Offender 



8% 



7%- 



13% 



ERIC 



1. Iiiformation is from all YCCIP programs in VICI .cities 
raither than those selected for' comparison. 

2^ , liDt available. ■ . ' 

3p Philadelphia excluded firbm these totals. ' 
4. Age 20 atld over -for HUD* ^ — 

67, 
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mandate of serving ecbhbinically disadvaatag^ed , minority youth. 
VICI participants were 6ut-o£-_gchbbl ^ predbm m^le (82 

percent)^ economically disadvantaged (99 percent) r minor ity_(95 
percent) and educationally disadvantaged (only 24 percent had_. a 
high school diploma), Reading ability scores were obtained. fbr 
the VICI sample as well as conti!ols for use in the multivariate 
analysis./ While the malority of those served were. 18 or blder |, 'a 
sigriificsAit propbri.idn (32 percent) was under . 18 . This was prob- 
lematic pecause. thbse compretihg the program- before age 18 en- 
countered formal and informal barriers tb entry into the con- 
struction trades because of ^ their age (e.g.^ ^state regulations 
against^ the use r of power tools and minimum apprenticeship age 
requirements) . ' * v ' 

The rest 'of Table IV-3 ind icates how the VIGI pbpulation 
differed from,.those served in HUD and YCejP programs , While the 
characteristics of« participants are coraparabie on mo&t dimen- 
sions^ YCCIP served a much higher propprtion of in-s^chqbl j^outh. 
(This is alsb the case^ with HUD ^ though reliable data are not 
available.) ^ 

ftdditiorial informaVibn, bh the VICI participants included in 
Table IV-4 describes ^lieir previous experience, with'' job training 
programs and employment . >^Niheteeh ^percent bf the participants 
had previous job traini ng experiences'; seven percent of the 
participants had cons true t ion- related job training. Of the 
youths who had parti pated in previous j^qb training programs^ 
few had positively terminated from _ these programs . twenty-four 
oercent bf VICI participants had no past employment; 41 percerit 
.-ad once held ah uhsubsidised job^ and nine percent ha^ been 
c^cnpioyed in a construction-related job. 



EKLC 



Most emplbyroeht and training prograins Use termination data as 
performance criteria fqi their programs because they cannot^ 
follow up on their participants , B'espite the well-known limita--^ 
tibhs bf termination data (in particular, the fact that it :dbes 
not measure, the loag-run effect of a program) , it is presented 
here not only tb show what happened to youths at termination but 
a] so fbr cbroparisbr i^ith cchf-r programs. 

ft few rnverits must xlrst Uejttade. First, termination infor- 
mation on ctntrol^ was n-^t Available, since they did not necess.a- 
rily eSrcli in a progrsn. Secbhd^ these data _were obta Ined from 
local CETJi data basp^s P/PV's managemerit irifbrmation system in 

the case of VICI) and are plagued by some ambiguities in the 
definition of terrr vna tion . Third, alt YCCIP programs in the VJCI 
cities^, rathrr th^^n those progjrams selected for the fbllqw-up 
analysis^ were used in the comparison because^ CETA management 
ihfcrmatioh systen\ d^ta could not be disaggregated^. tast, since 
these relv : (at i^a^st fbr the HUD and' YCCIP programs) . on aggregate 
"det.a, it is pbssxble tb present only descriptive statistics; 
multivariate analyses predicting terminations were precluded. : 
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Table fV-4 

Employment and Training Profile of ViCi Participants 
October 1978 through September 1980^- 



Number of 
Participants 



Percentages 



NO prior experience 

Secondary school program 
Non-secondary school program 
Both secondary and non-secondary 



1160 
. ^78 
198 
1 



81% 
5% 

14%" 
01 



greyious Job Training Program 

Cons truction-reie ted 
Unrelated to construction 
Mo previous job training 



98 7% 
178 12% 

1160 81% 



Previous Job Training Program Outcome 

Positive termination 
Nbh-positive termination 
Other > administrative 
No previous job training 



33 
197 
47 
1160 



2% 
14% 

3% 
81% 



Previous Job 

Subsidized job 
Uhsubsidized job 
Unknown 

No previous job 



416 
583 
g6 
352 



29% 
41% 
6% 
24% 



Type of Previous Job 

Construction-related 

Unrelated 

unknown 

No previous job 



133 9% 

796 < '55% 

156 li% 

352 24% 



1. Data source: Public/Private Ventures Management 
Information Systeiti- _' 

S3 

ERIC ^ . 
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Table IV-S provides terrriihatibri data frbrti VICI , HUD and 
/yCCIP. hud programs had much higlier positive terminatidn rates 
(that is termination into a job^ school or other erriployment and 
training programs) than either ViCi ox YeeiP, This is due in 
part to the fact that large number^ _of HUD participants were- in 
school y enrolled in HUD for the summer and returned to school in 
the auturan. VICI^ on the other hand> surpassed all other pro-- 
grams in placing ydjoths into jobs^ at rates almost double those 
of the other two efforts. VICI hSd more negative terminations 
than the HUD program and ab'^t the same number as YCCIP. This is 
probably due to the fact that many youths in the other programs 
positively terminated by Returning to school f ah urilifi;ely^ occur- 
rence in VICI since it served no ih-schebl yovath. { 

Table Part B, shows that, of tlibse VICI youths who 

obtairied job placements at termination, 66 percent were in ^the 
const ructi?5n ' lield; about half _of those wete union apprentice- 
ships* Qt aJU VICI terminations!^ 2Z percent were into con::?true- 
tion-r e^^Ufceci jobs, about half th^sm union apprejit^^^ 
Most VICT apprenticeship placements involved the ^Carpenters^ and 
painter:?;^ unions, since tinte bulk of VICI work involved one or 
both of thee^e craft areas* JOf the 80 crews operating in- VICI 
hatioiiwicSe at anjf one tim^^ 44 were led by carpenters and 24 by 
painters* The remaining 12 were led by roofers, plumbers, elec- 
tricians, brick masons arid plasterers). 

In summary, VICI did worse than HUD and about as well as 
YCCIP in the positive termination rate; however, VJCi was much 
more successful than the other programs in placing youth into 
jobs. 

THE IMPACT OF VICI ON POST^^O GRAM EMPLOYMENT ^ND- EARNINGS 

This analysis^ deals with the impact of VICI on the employ- 
ability of the participants^ the likeliholbd of emplo^ent, type 
of jobs held, and earnings some months after program participa- 
tion. 

* All analyses of the follow-up data were done by Ecbhsult^ 
•Inc. _THis section is a_ summary of their work; "An Analysis of 
the Effects of VICI, HUD and _YCCIP Programs on Participant Out- 
comesy" prepared for Public/Priyate Ventures by David t. Craw- 
ford,Vwith the ass i stance of Jeff rey M_. Per loff , Doug las H, 
Blair, Jon R* Bumbaugh^ arid William L. _ Wascher. All follow-up 
interviews were 'Conducted by Research, for Better Sv^^hoolsi Inc. 
Fgr_a detailed description of the^'arialytical methods the-^reader 
is referred to the Ecdnsult report. 

Methodoloq^i ^ ^ Issues ^ * ^ ^ 

The analyses here are based on data from foiiow-up interviews 
with youths in all study groups. Interview schedules were fixed 
by DDL to occur-^at _thr ee _ po in ts : one, three and_ eight ^months 
after termination from, the prdgrattt. interviews for control 



Table IV-5 



Part A 

Aggregated Summary of Particigant 
FY79--FY80 Gbrhbined^ 



Outcomes 



Number of TerTninations 

Total Positive 
Terminations 



P lacemerits 



Return to Schbb> 

Ail Other Positive 
rerminatiohs 



Total Negative 
Terminations 



VICI 
1183 .100%^ 



2107 100% 



Part^ j_ 

Type of Pl"aeements ih VICI 
FY79"Fy80 ebmbihed 



HUD 
102 100% 



^9 


441 


896 


.43% • 


672 


^1% 


394 


. 33% 




121 . 


209 


19% 


39 


.3%/ 

/ 


280 


131 


' 454 


39% 


86 


7% 


367 


17% 


-29 


3% 


664 


56% 


1211 


57% 


430 


39% 



Percentage, of 

all terminations 

Number that weret 



Percentage :bf 
ail placements 
that were: 



Placeme"nts 

Placements inibo ^ 
Apprent i cesh ips 

Placements into 
Cbhstr4a<::til?n-- 
Relatddl Jbi^s 
(including'' 
apprenticeships ) 



394 
117 



262' 



33% 
10% 



22% 



30% 



66% 



1, South Br6nx_ excluded as YCCI-P and/or- VICI information from 
this 'site was not ;§vaiiabie. ' ^ 



2i YeCIP> numbers are for all YCCIP programs in the eight 
Viei cities * rather than only thos^ ^CCIP programs selected for'^ 

comparison to ViGli ' v : ^ 

3. Numbers, may iot add to 100 due to rounding error. , 



subjects were timed concomitantly with ViCI partieitviht inter 
views. 

Some ^additional criteria were used to dete^•mine el igibiiiity 
for a follbw-up interview. To be included in the foiiow-up 
sampler _the ,pai^ticipaht had to have been in the program foi at 
Xeast 30 days. While this has the_ effect of nojb holding program 
^^erators responsible for the clearly _t_ransientj_ it is^.in 
^-effect, creaming. -That is, in HUD, YCCIP and VICI the least 
motivated were included while in the cbntrbl group^ a .similar 
procedure was not followed^. This may bias results' in favor pf 
program participation. Second, in-schobl H0D and yGGIP partici- 
pant? .were excluded f rom Uie f oiiov. up sample, ah exclusion that 
increased comparability among the groups. Third , Viei partiqi- 
parits had to have terminated after March, 15, _1979. This last: 
requirement was based on logistical considerations (program 
start-up and readiness to begin field interviews) and should not 
bias the findings^ T^e first lihe'bf Table IV-6 shows the total 
number of subjects included in the study group. 

V . _ _ . i 

Before moving t*b the results^ it is impbrtarit to assess 
whether the youths in the follow-up sample were representative of 
youths who participated in the program^ - This is a critical 
issue, since follow-up response rates were low despite extensive 
efforts by staff to locate and interview youth. Table IV-6 
presents capture rates and the ultimate sample size. Lines 2, 3 
and 4 present the number and percent of completed one, three and 
eight-month follow-up interviews. Because bf _the high attrition 
rate, a subject was included in the arialysi^s if 3/he responded in 
any wave of the interviews; line. 5 presents these tbtals . JSprne 
cases were lost due to missing data' as_ can be seen by comparing 
lines 5' and 6.) Line 6 denotes the final sample size for the 
analysis. < 

Using a "last observation" approach, as^^ bppbsed to a wav 
specific one, substantially increased the number ^b^ 
However, it eliminated our ^^bility to assess, whether pr^o^ 
effects decayed over this eight-mon.th period. This decision did 
hot diirdhish .the need to assess jthe representativeness of the 
samples^ ther^ef bre _ the br_i_ginal VICI population was compared to 
the* fbllbw-up sampli bn 25 character istics . Hispanics, youths 
^;ho had never held a job before^ and youths wh^ headed, their own 
households were underrepresehted in the Jbllbw-up sample. In 
addition, termination status was compared. 

t _ ^ _ __ 

The follow-up sample was not representative bf all VICI par- 
'ticipants on several counts. The follow-up sample included: 

* • sigriif icantlyS/ fewbr youths .who held jobs at 
termihatibn (25 percent vs 30 percent); and 

i 

• significantly mbre ybuths who ^_e_re Recorded in the 
. "oth^r" positive category (23 percent vs 14 
\- percent) • ^ 



Table IV-6 

Response Rate for Fbllow-rtp interviews by Program 
. and Sample' Sizes for Multivariate Analyses 



VICI Control . HUD YGeii' TOfftE 

; i ; . 

1. _ Subjects available * 805 iOOl 3.42 514 1661 M 100% 2049 1001 

2. interviewed at one ^ 

month 345 , 43% 126 371 113 221 32 81 616 30% 

. \. 

3; Interviewed at 'three " ' ' 

months . 359 461 " 113 331 . 185 361 191 26% 753 37% 

4. interviewed at eight 



297 3^% ■ 126 37% 185 36% 127 33% 735 36% 

0 

5. Interviewed at least . - 

once 510 63% 172 50% 302 59% 174 ' 45% 1158 57% " i 

; . ui 

6; Final sample' size : i 

for follow-up • 

.analysis^ 470;y 58% 131 38% 253 49% 166 43% 1620 59% 



7. Final sample size 
, for those analyses 
'■ that only include 



individuals 161 34%^ 23 '18%^ 91 36%' ' .47 ' 281^ 322 321^ 



I 



1. Excluding missing data, 

2; . Percent b! final sample size. 



I; 
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.Since there were signifiean^tly fewer job plaeeiiiehts in the Viei 
foiiow~ap sample than in the original VICI population, the com- 
parisons of labor market outcomes between VlCi and other programs 
or controls may be somewhat biased against Vldii - 



The HUD data base limited analysis to a comparison of the 
follow-up sample with the original population on aggregated 
demographic and background information recorded at intake. The 
following groups were pver^rept^sented in the follow-up sample: 
hdn--KispanicSf high school graduates^ younger participants and 
family heads. It is difficult to gauge the net effects that 
these differences exert, because some differences might logically 
favor HtJD while the others sean to tilt in VlCi's favor ^ 

The assessment of the - representatiyeness of the YCCIP 
follow-up sample was also confined to comparing the follow-up 
sample with aggregated data from intake forms. Women blacks, 
high school graduates and members of families were over-repre- 
sented in the sample and, possibly , 'the sample was younger than 
the original pool. It is unclear llow th^se differences might 
bias the YCCIP-yiCI cbinparisbh, as some could operate in favor of 
YGGIP while others in favor of VIGI. 

1 ■ ■_ __ _ 

The effects of attrition^ on the follow-up control sample cap- 
not be assessed because there are no previous data. Hdwever^r 
comparison of the foiiow-up control sample with the follow-up 
VICI sample showed that while there were some statistically sig- 
nificant differences , these samples had marked resemblances . 
What differences relhain between the. two follow-up samples are 
controlled for in the- analyses that follow. 

in summary, although there are some statistically significant 
differences between the fbllbw-up sainples and the cbrrespbhdihg 
pbpulatib^s^ the samples aire reasbhably gbbd jrepresehtatibns of 
the original pbpulatibnSi It is difficult to determine precisely 
how the dj:fferences t^ observed are likely^ to affect the 

comparisons across pfogrjamsi ft censoring anaiysi^s might cbhtrbl 
for the effects of selection into the fpllbw-up sample but 
such alR analysis was_ not done because^ of Uie resultant samples 
small size, time constraints , and recent controversy surrounding 
this technique. 

Analyses and Findings oil the Fbliow-up Sampies 

The analytical stra.tegy isblated the programs' effects on the 
probability of hbldthg a jbb^ bh quarterly earnings ^ahd^ for 
working youths, on ihcreasihg^ their _wageSi The strategy involved 
first predicting the likelihood that a youth was employed during 
the last quarter of observation. For employed youths, a n^^ 
of models were then estimated to assess prpgram effects oh 
several variables: their highest wage, the number of hours they 
worked and their, weekly earnings^. A summary model predicted 
quarterly .earnings, and included' all youths, even those not 
wbrkihg during the last period of observatiori. In addition, the 
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effect of VICI on selected Job character is ti (eijiiy holdihg 

skilled construction jobs^ apprenticeships and obtaining raises^ 
was compared to other programs. In particular ^ this set of 
analyses tested whether VICI had a more pronounced ability to 
help get youths iiitb higher paying;^ skilled construction jobs. 

Table IV-7 presents means of the distributions of outcome 
measures for the fo^r separate follbw-up samples. . Part A 
presents the percent of youths who were working ahd/br in school 
at the period of last observation; Part B presents the average 
percent of the last quarter worked and quarterly earh^ihg^^ 
C applies only to working youths^ and displays mean wages and 

earnings as well as other selected job characteristics . There 

are considerable differences across programs in outcome measures^ 
with VICI butperfdrmirig the other programs in most cases. It 
should be hbted that while VICI bUtrperformed other programs^ 
many VICI youths (close tb 40 percent) were neither in_ school nor 
working. However^ the data in this table are hbt adjusted for 
differences that could affect emplbyment outebihes. These influ- 
ences must be controlled for before one cai% aeterihihe the impact 
of the program. 

The mulitivariate results presented here stem frb^m models 
which butcbme measures are a function of dummy variables repre- 
senting pa^tticipatibn in the d i fferent programs or a control 
gftbup^ and a list of control variables : sex, ethnicity, age, 
education,/ family structure^ differences in geographic location 
and the f^iming of the bbservatibh. Wh ich technique was used 
depehaed/'^h the dist^ qualities bf the outcome variable. 

Methods/ used were binomial Ibgit (when the butcbme measure was 
dichotpmous) , log-linear regressions Jwheh the outcbihe was a 
continuous variable) , and tbbit analysis (when the butcbme was 
cbntintibiSs but truncated) . 

- - . . % 

One problem that statistical adjustments could noj: overcome, 
however, Ls the size of the individual samples. Small sample 
sizes tend tb prbduce wide^rang ing estimates, making it more 
difficult for substantial effects tb achieve statistical signifi- 
cance, in the following analyses ^ the aggregate__s^mp^ size is 
^'1020 for the models that -include all youths regardless of whether 
or not they worked during the final quarter bf bbservatibn. When 
the analysis is confined to youths who' are working, the estimates 
' of program effects are derived from a very sroalj. number of indiv- 
iduals (see line 7 of Table iy-6). In these instah^^ only 
extremely powerful effects achieve statistical significance. 

Table IV-8 provides a summary of the results of program 
effects from these analyses. This table, presents only the 
results for the variables that indicate whether the individual 
was in a cbntrbl grbup^ HUD or YCCIP. VICI is the omitted 
category, representing a base bf zerb. In the table, negative 
niOTbers indicate that the other programs performed worse than 
VICI, while positive ones indicate the opposite. In each of 
these models, a number of variables were held constant. These 
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> Table IV- 7 

Means of Outcome Measures in the Foiiow-Up Samples 
* fable 1V-7A 

School and Emplo^ent Status in the Follow-Up Samples 

. ■ ^1 

VICI Control HUD YCeiP J> 

Percentage working ' 42% |17%* 46% 30* 

Percentage in school 11% IQl 34%* 14% 

Percentage both working ■ 
and in school 05% '2% 13%* 



Table I-V-7B 

Means on Quarterly Earnings for All Members of Follow-up Sample 

; VICI control HUD YCeiP 

Average percent of last 

qua?ter worked 25.8%, 19.6%* 32.8%* 21.9%* 

Average earnings for i^;,^ ««i 

last quarter $570.70 $189.80* $531.70 $312.00* 



/ 



* implies that the difference from the first cblumri J.s statistically 
significant at the .05 level. ' ' 



Table IV-7e 



Summary of Characteristics of Jobs 
of Individuals Working at Last Observation 



viei 

starting wage " $4.23 

High*^?::^ \^age , ^$4.72 

Hours worked per week 36.9 

Earnings per week $175 ,50 

Percentage who had: 

a construction job 34% 

a skilled cbhstruetibh 

job 30% 

a subsidized job 12% 

a permanent job .69% 

a full time job 84% 

a union apprenticeship 14% 

apprentice waiting list 8% 

tried to join union 32% 

union member 17% 

promotion 06% 

received raise 36% 

program helped in 

current job 63%* 

use program skills on 

job 38% 



Control HUD . YCCIP 

$3.63 $3.58* $3.42* 

$3.68* $3.74* $3.62* 

37.0 34.8* 32.9* 

$137; S138. . $120.* 

12%*- 16%*- 14% 

12% 12%* 081* 

14% 14% 21% 

59% 62% - 55% 

79% 65%* 67%* 

0%* 02%* 6%* 

?% 06% 18% 

26% ' 19%*' 20% 

14% 0H%* 6%* 

07% 27% 191* 

■ 33% 44% 44% 

NA 61% 65% 

NA 41% 37 f 



*irnpiies that the difference from the first coimrin Is statistically 
significant at the .05 ieveli ^ 
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Table IV- 8 

Summary _ of Program, Effects 
from Multivariate ^il^ly^^ s 
(Vfei Program is the ; excluded category) 



(Standard errors in parenthSs^es) 







Control 


HUD 


YCCIP 




"^Likelihood of working^ 


^1.11* 

(•282) 


.037 
(.217) 


-.323 
(.244) 


2.) 


2 

Highest wage per hour 


.iisr 

. (-679) 


-.037 
(.057) 


-.051 
(.056) 


3) 


- 2 

Hours worked per week 


.037 
(.088) 


-.09li 
(.063) 


-.162* 
(.073) 


4) 


* 2 
Earnings per week 


-.082 
(.125) 


-.128^ 

(.^) 


-.213* 
(.104) 


5) 


Skilled cohstruetioh jbb"^ 


-1.38 
(1.10) 


-.518 
(.539) 


-1.35* 
(.669) 


6) 


Union apprentice or 
waiting list-"- 


-1.88* 
(.931) . 


-.830 
(.523) 


.308 
(.577) 


7) 


Raise received^ v 


.116 
(.802) 


1.26* 

(.465) 


1.90* 
(.606) 


8) 


i . " 3 

Quarterly earnings 


- .050*^^ 
(361) 


294 
(272) 


-181 
(323) 



V 



ERIC 



"^Equations 1 and 8 are estimated using the full sample of 
individuals. Equations 2 through 7 are estimated using only those 
individuals ^ho wdrked during the period of observation. 

*Significantly different from sero' at the _ .05 confidence level* 

^EstiiTiatibri prbcedure is binomial logit ^npdel; coefficients can 
be interpreted as percentage differences frditl VICI in the likelihood 
of working. 

^Estimation procedure is log^-linear model; coefficients represent 
percentage differences from Vieii 

"^Estimation procedure is. ,tobit model; ebefficiehts represent 



dollar estimates^ These numbers indicate what the maximum effect 
could be and must be adjusted in order to make statements about the 
average effect. 
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variables _were_ s^x^^_ ethnicity r education^ age^ family structurer 
location and timing^ Table iV-g provides significant effects 
found in these analyses • 

Findings on the probability of working pertain simply to \:he 
likelihood that ^a yOvith was employed during the last quarter of 
bbservatibh. Results are presented in Table IV~8, line !• The 
coefficients in line 1 "Working" are odds ratios: those with a 
negative sigh indicate lower probabilities than the VICI program 
while a positive number indicates a probability that is higher 
than ViCi. The odds ratio tha^t ah individual works is^ the 
probability of his/her chances of working to his/her chances pf 
not working. For controls> the ^odds^ ratio is minus t^ll and is 
statistically significant. §/ In other words r the likelihood of 
being emplbyed was 111 percent higher for VICI youth than for the 
cbhtrblSp IJ 

The VICI-HUD arid VICI^-YCGIP comparisons were not statisti- 
cally significant. i t is hbtewbrthy r however, that although not 
achieving ah acceptable level of signif icjncer the VICi-YeeiP 
oddi ratio was of substantial size, with VICI youth holding a 32 
percent edge over the yeciP. cbhbrtL lh te rifts bf Pt^^^ 
employments There is virtually no VICI-HUD differential. 

answer the question "what works best for whom?" the 
ef^cts of the VICI prbgrami were ex^ihe^ for variation with t^h,^ 
c(|ntrol group by sexr ethnicityr age an<a educatibnaj. status." 
GiVeh iofbrmatibn from the process documen^tationr one might ^ have 
expected the program to be more effective for older youth and fqx: 
men. However^ hb significant di f f erences were founds it ir^ 
possible that the restricted size of the fdllow-^up sample^made it 
difficult to find significant differences in program, impact by 
individual characteristigSi , 

_ _ -!'-__■- 3..: _ . . 

Wage ratesjp hours worked and weekly earnings wertS^xamined 
next. stteniion was restricted to ybuths whb wbrked during the 
last q^Jatt§t of observation and the- question w posed: are 
there significant interprogram differences in the butcbmes when 
individual characteristics are held constant? tines 2j 3 and 4 
of Table IV^8 present the estimated progr^ effects for highest 
wage, hours wbrked and earnings. ftlthougn the estimates f?vor 
VICI in eight of the nine estimates, statistical significance was 
apparent only in the VIC I «?CG IP comparison , where 
worked 16 percent more hburs and Earned 21 percent more than 
their YCCIP counterparts. Nb statistically significant VICI- 
ccntrol or VICI-Hyb differences were fbund. Nor did program 
effects significantly differ on the basis bf youths" personal 
ch< racteristics. These results from the mbdel where variables^ are 
held constant differ ^uite^ markedly from the findings derived 
merely from comparing means in Table iV-7. ExpLbratbry analyses 
clearly indicate that site differences largely explain this 
discrepancy. These large site effects could i>e due to variation 
arabhg sites iri one of the following factors: local eebhbmic 
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Table 



Suranary of Statistically .Significant 
Effects frdin Multivariate Analyses 



r^us CONTJRaL 



yici participants- are more likely to be working. _\ • 
VICI participants are more likely- to be in ah apprenticeship or 
___oh a waiting iist for brie. • ' ^ 

VICI participarits have a higher quarterly earriihgsi 



■ , ^ ^ 

VICI versus HUD 



HUD participants are more likely to receive a raise. 

VICI versus YCCIP 

VICI participarits are iikeity to work mora hours. 

VICI participants are likely to have tiigher earnings if they 

worked. ' ' 7 

:Viei participarits are more likely to get a skilled construction 

3°^- V 



YCCIP participants are more likely to receive a raise. 
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conditions^ well run prime sponsors^ well managed linking 
institutions or other unmeasured factors. 



The type of job in. which the individual was employed at 
fdlldw«up is important in that one of VIGTI's concerns was that 
its placement effort be focused oh the construction trades^ 
especially union apprenticeships. ftt a more general level , each 
of the programs in the sttidy had as one of its goals the 
placement of young rersons in Jobs that were unsubsidized and ,of 
a permanent nature. The followihg dimensions were inspected for 
discernible program effects i 

m empldyinent in a skilled cbhstructib^ job^ . 

• apprehtjLceship status^ including being oh appreh-- 
ticeship waiting lists, 

• union member ship^ 

• job perxnahehcy;' ^ , _ 

• subsidized versui? unsubsidized jbbsr 

• pay raises* received. 

In Table program .effects are presented oh three vari- 

ables: the likeiihpod of oBtainijn^^ skilled construct ion job^ 
getting a raise, and^ beiiig an apprentice or on a waj. t^ing^list . 
The others revealed no statistically significant program effects. 

In the model predicting whether the individual entered a 

skillec? construction job (line 5 of Table IV-8) , the estimates 
indicate that the odds of _working_ at a^ skilled cohstrjjctidh _ job 
were 135 percent higher fdr VICI participants than for YCCIP 
youths, a statistically significant differehoe. The estirhated 
'VlCI-cdntrbl difference was bf ^ similar magnitude but was hot 
statistically significants The estimated HOD difference was- also 
large (62 percent) but again was hot statistically significant, 
it appears that, in comparison w other programs, the VICI 
programs were successful at getting disadvantaged youth into 
ski lied construction jobs. 

In the model predict ing whether ah individuai was in ah 
ajpprent iceship or dn a waiting list for dne (line 5 df Table 
IV^8), there is a statistically significant difference in the 
VlCI-^cdntrol cdmparisdn; the odds df being ih br oh a waiting 
list fbr ah apprenticeship progr'anj/ were a aighificaht 188 perceht 
higher fbr VICI than fbr cbhtrbl individuals. VICI ' s 88 percent 
edge over HUD, was not • statistically sighificahti The YeeiP-Viei 
differehces favored JfCCIP and were hot as large, with YeCiP youth 
. b e i u g ^31 p e rc e r ' more i i k e 1 y t o be ' -i n o r w a 1 1 - 1 1 s t e d f q r 
'anprenticeship than VICI participants although this difference 
was not statistically significant. Considered together, the 
resu^. ^ *-,.:r) regressions (the skille^J cdnstruction jobs 
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ana apprenticeships) indicate that Viei h.as a substantial impac| 
in placing Sisaa. antaged , predominantly minority youth- in 3obs in 
the skilled constr uction arena where they are 1 ikely to^ make much 
higher wages in the long run. The f^^t that Viei di^ not^v3- 
aince significant statistical gains in the area of union member- 
ship relative to controls is somewhat surprising but may be at- 
tributable to the custom that new apprentice's pass J. P^^°J='*^ionax^ 
period before being indentured as uhioh members. Therefore, the 
^ij_i_g of the interyiev?s may have been premature m assessing 
this -effect . 

in the rnodel predicting whether the indiviaual r^c^lved a 
raise ' y the last follow-up interview (line 7 of Table IV-8) , we 
found significant advantages of the HUD and ye^^P PJ^°5ram over 
VICI YCCIP participants were 10:? percent more likely to ^have 
received a raise than ViCi participants? the comparable figure 
for the HUD-VICI comparison was 125 percent. This result if 
puzzling. Although a number of potential explanations for these 
findings were explored, none were supported by the data. 

The variable that best captures the total impact ot _the |ro^ 
gram on labor market outcomes is quarterly earnings (line^S o£ 
Table\lV-8). This analysis included all individuals*^ regardless 
of whether tb^^y worked during the quarter of interest, a/ e°"" 
?Lllinr for individual characteristics, the quarterly earn^ings 
of VICI participants significantly exceeded those or _cont' ol 
individuals by as much as $1,350 (in 1980 dollars) . This, how- 
ever, is hn upper bound estimate of the impact pf the program. 
In order to get an estimate of what the average impact -woulc be, 
we multiply the tobit coefficient times the average probabiii_^ 
of working fci: VICI and controls J^.e. , .306) Thus , the. averagP 
program impact is S321.50 on quarterly earnings. Multiplying 
this figure by four res^^lts in an estimated average net annual 
gSin Of about $1,286 dollars for VICI participants over ^controls, 
in order to gain some perspective on the substantive importance 
of this effect, it is instructive ta compa-.e this <program impact 
to the actuli' amount earned by those i ". the , eontrol group . 
Translating quarterly earnings into annual earnings shows that 
control .individuals made an average $759 per year in the 
lolloS-up period. An increment of $1^286 on this size of^ base is 
substantial. VICI did not, howeverj do significantly better 
than HUD or YCCIP in affecting participants' quarterly fccrnings. 

It is surprising that no overall statist icaliy _ significant 
VICI-YCCIP difference was found, given that VICi stgr.ifAcahtly 
increased the weekly earnings of those ind ividuais v.;iiO worKea , a< 
compared to YCCIP. In the model assessing overall impact , th^ 
quarterly earnings model, it is prob^ahly th^t the effect of the 
program on the likelihood qf working is a ttore important deter- 
minant of quarterly earnings than the impac. of tae^proiram on a 
participant's wages if the individual worked. ^ Therefore, the 
fact that VICI did not significantly^ inGrease the likeli^^^^^ 
working relative to YCCIP probabi.y outweighs whatever effect VICI 
had on increasing wages if thi individual woiked. in addition, 
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the higher wages ofVlGi youths who entered skilled cdnstructipn 
care<2ts may be partially offset by the • instabil ity of employment 
in the cohstrdctibh industry. 



Holding other variables constant^ there are substantial 
differences between VICI part icipants and control individuals . 
VIGI participants are significantly mcr^ likely to work in a 
given quarte.r. Participation in a VICl' prbg_r_a_m can raise an 
individual's annual earnings by as riiuch as $4^200 (in 1S80 ddl^ 
lars) ^ relative to inCTibers of t?»^ control group, whose (esti- 
mated)^ annual earnings averaged $Y^^9^ But the average program 
effect is $1,286 a year. VlCi wa5 ^t^eh'ihbre likely to g^t dis- 
advantaged youth into or on the. ting its t for apprenticeship 
programs. in shorty, ^XSI had s^sfeahtial Effects bh disadvan- 
taged youth when compared to a control grotaps An assessment of 
whether VICI works better for certain types of participants 
produced no significant resulted, probably due in large part to 
sample size issues. 

When comparing Vie i to other Qohstructioji-related programs^ 
the results were not as clear-cut. Sohtrbllihg for individual 
--characteristics, some statistically significant differences i^ere 
found in outcomes between VICI and YCCIP participants. When 
working^ VICI participants jwori^ed l6 percent more hour s^ and 
earned 21 percent itibre thah.YCClP part icipants , but there were no 
significant. VICl-YCClP differences in quarterly earnincs. VICI 
significantly increased the_ p|:obabilityL_that a jyouth »€^:eived a 
killed construction job relative' to yccip. ___YCCIP participants 
were more likely to receive raises than were VICI part icipc^nts . 

H Jp-VIf! I compa 3ohs re.^'^^Al ho statistically significant 
differences favoring \iei and oho favoring HUD ( HUD ; pa'^ticipants 

were more likely to receive ^a ra^ise) i Statistical significance 

asid<l^ VICI outperformed these other programs in jsome v>i^ys^ but 
these results are amb_iguous__at best. Wh ile some f av or ^iCi ^ 
there is ho evidehce that VICI has a m >re substantial effect on 
post-program earnings than YCGIP or HOD.^ 

One important caveat is that the last f^Ubw-up interview was 
during the_??ighth month after youths ief t the ix programs^ It 
could be that the short ioiiow-^up period l;ns biased the evalu- 
ation. A major goal of the VICI program Wi.s to help participants 
enter skilled construction jobs; and there is evidevxre of some 

success in tnis regard. The financial vslue of bbtaihihg suqh 

jobs might not be realized in eight months. Data from a more 
e tended follcw-up period is necessary to assess lo^ term 
results. Unfortunately, the d€.^ign of the survejr does^n^^^^ 
fbi^ measuring the long run emploj^abil ity of the participants^ In 
sum, while thfe shorh run effects of the VICI procj/ram are 
stab^tahtiai , its longer 1:erm cbhsequehces remain unknown. 
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MOTES 




lie/Private Ventures, September li^Sl. 



3/df the ?7 YGGIP prpgrams reviewed, 39 percent were des- 
cribed as offering skiti trainihg anS 41 percent were intended . to 
be construc^ioh-relatedi : Gf those YCCIP' s that "in^t b(oth cri- 
teria, several were dropped oh the basis of other criteria, • 

4/Coinpa ring just one characteristic at a time c^oul^^ 
ieaiiing._ Therefore, mcdelsi were estimated predicting membership 
in _ the fbllow-up . sample. In the analysis, the same three vari- 
ables had net effects on tnembership^ in the follow-up sample, 
holding the other characteristics constant.^ 

' - - - • _- --' ' - 

-5-/"Statisttcal -significance^ :^hdicatel^ .the likelihood of. 
obtaining th^ program effects by chance when the real program 
effects are zero^ A *05_cqnfid_ence, level if used in thi^ teport^ 
meaning that the likelihood of results occarr'hg by .crh^nce are 
less than five out of a hundred. When sarapltr: U a^je^ small > 
even large differences dp not easily acrn^v^ s^-atistical 
significance. ^ 

£/The. Analyses in this section ^re. VICI-centered. For ex- 
ample, it \^;iild bg inapprbpr iate__aAd - pos misleading to 
conclude syllogi tically that if VI CI , shews significant gains 
oyer control^ but not over HUb ^ HUD tharefore must shdw s^ig- 
nificoint gains over corifcrblsi . ^/ 

7/This difference in odds eah iuipiy changes in probabilities 
of varying magnitudes • For a control individual wij^^^ 
bility of wdrking of 0,5, a 111 percent increase in fiis/her odds 
increases his/her probability of working quite sub^tanHaliy/ to 
0.68. But clearly^ rib su^ large increase is possible for a^ 
individuc!l whose p-ersbnal characteristics imply a probability; of 
working of 3.9i The 111 percerit iricrease in odds raises his/her 
probability only to .95. ^ 

£/lr lividuais who did hot work during the quairter had a 
quarterly earnings value equal to zeto^ while ihdivijfiils with 
positive^airiings have that value f or is variable^ 11% is m^ 
w^s e^^timated Usirig a tobit model, whicj^ . permitted mena of 
peculiar aspects of the distributions of this variable. 
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CHftPTER V: COS-T^ENEFIT ANALYSIS, 



To determine whether prbgrains .like _it^. should be 

continued, program benefit^ must be considered relative to prbr 
gram costs; that is, we must assess the cost-effectiveness of 
such a strategy.. 

It should be noted at the outset that we are unable to assess 
the cost-effect iveness of vICI vis-a-vrs comparabie proarams such 
'as HUD and cgnstructi_on-or iented TCCIPSv^ Although • ir :-:r;cio.a 
the. impact of HUD* and yccIP on 'p articipants is av£il.;r ; . compa- 
rable data were not available rrbrrn these prdgrams on titr. value of 
output produced or oh per-parti cipaht cost. Evert limited eoui- 
parisbhs are unwarranted^ 

Although cost-benefit analysis is criti'cal for the overall- 
•assessment of the VICI program, the method has certain limita- 
tidhs and uncertainties^ Firsts many costs- and benefi^ts cannot 
be measured and are therefore not included in the caicaiatiohs . 
Second^ one must rriake judgements about the long-term stream of 
benefits from a snap-shot view xs^f immediate post-program bene- 
fits. To rniriimize the risks inherent in such a procedure, a 
■*best estimate^" is piroyided, as well as_ estiTviates under alter- 
native assumptions i . The stance adopted her e i s _ 3el iber ately 
^conservative: wherever possible, numbers that tend to bias the 
case against the cos t-ef feet ivenessoj ViGI are used; This 
evaluation : strategy -demonstrates' how sensitive the findings are 
to alternative assumptions and provides a basis for confidence in 
the cbhclusidns. 

This chapter describes the cost-benefit methodology used, 
, provides information bn VIGI conts,. and presents alternsitive 
vestimates bf the cost-effectiveness of the VICI program. ^ 

Fhere are three pc^rspecti ves frbm which to arialyrz:.- tbf=i costs 
and benefits of VICI. In descending order bf seop?^ - th^y ^r^.. 
society as a whole,' taxpayers (tli:;t is the nbn-parti i an ^s} and 
iiridi iduals (the participants) .1/ The cost-benefit t^ation of 

the r^-'^-^rani described here reflects the societal perspective, 
because ^rtaih pieces of ^Hf drmatidi. to pursue the other two 
perspect ' "es are lacking. Further insight, hdwever, is provided 
from the standpoint of two koy actors the prime spdnsors and 
community cievelopmerit agencies. 

F.om the taxpayer's perspGctive, the ^<^jbr bem fiti rrom r-tbm 
red\ tions in tran^fet pa^nnents to the thdivi '-jc ' '.{^.3.-, food 
stam welfare payments) rather than the inejremen- in taxes ^.rf- 
.oci! ..d with increased earnings. The research desj^gn and ^^i 
asf^ociated quosti ;nr5. did not elicit inforpation on transfer pay- 
ments and changes kefdre and after the program. This j^recludes 
measurement cf the most impbrtarit benefits f'^cii tn^ taxpayer's 
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perspective.2^/ From the ind?.\7idual • • perspective, reductions in 
transfer payments (which were rot' measured and cannot be confi- 
deritiy estimated) act as Odsts^ and therefore offset whatever- 
benefits the prbgraiti produces in terms of pbst-^grogram earnings 
these are a major portion o'z costs from the individual perspec- 
tive. Cost-benefit analyses from . eit^ of these. jSerspectives 
include J:^o many .unknowns resting on unreliable estimates 6f 
iTsajor components of either costs 6z benefits. 

A cost- -benefit analysis from the societal perspective pre- 
sents problems that are not quite as serious; reasonable esti- 
mates of the major costs and benefits can be made. The societal 
perspective raises the question of Whether society gains or loses 
goods arid services as a result of the VICI program. This ques- 
tion is addressed by computing present values of the net gain or 
loss in societal resources. Transfer * payments are riot irtcluded. 
For example, stipends paid to VieJ_ participarits are riot a real 
cost to society^ merely transfers from taxpayers to participants* 
As transfer payments^ they would appear both as a eo^t and as a 
benefit, thus cancelling ^-ach other out; therefore, exclude 
youth stipends from the caiculations.3^/ 

Fronj the s '^ietai perspective, VICI's costs include: (1) the 
costs of opera^irig the programs at the eight si tes , excluc^ing the 
ybut-h rjtipend component of these costs; (2) P/PV/s costs for 
bverseeirig tKe prbjects; (3) the opportunity cost associated 
with p^i^ticipatiori in the prbgfrarh: the butput (wliges) the parti- 
cipants would hav^ prcduced had they hot been in the prbgram; an"'^ 
(4^ administrative ccysts incurred by the prime sponsor bt Depart- 
r.ent of Labor (at t^e regional or hat i^hai ^.ev4^i) as th^ relate 
to i:ie VICI projaCfL- There are na estimates of this last cbst^ 
and i:ew evaluations of employment and. traihiit:^ programs prbv 
such estimates. These costs are assumed :o be small relative to 
the bve?all cost of operating the program and would ho*- be large 
enough to alter the research findings. 

Viei's societal benefits shbuld iriclude: (1) increases ^in 
post-program earnings bf participarits, [2) butpi; ': produced by the 
VICI projects^ ana (3) riuitierov^s pther societal benefit!^ that xiave 
not been measure'd by this stud;% The latter include reductibrts 
•in .criminal activities, savings from reduced part leipat ion iri 
employment and training prograois, reductions in welfare admihi-- 
st*:ative costs, and drug ' treatment c^sts.i/ That this group of 
benefits cannot be measured Mtipl ies that the cost-benefit anal- 
ysis underestimates 'J.ICI beni^iits. 

Two mcTasure^tient issues were problematic' The first vari the 
matt^^r of v-rh^t progtv'^ini cos*ts shbuia be i.iciuded ct omittf The 
second was now to estirnace the stream of benefits over time. 

An important distinction had to be made betweeri evaiuatirtg 
VICI as a |emohstration an^ operational p' ogram. Tb eval- 
uate VICI^s a demonstration, one would hr.ve to count the 
research an\ development outlaws as costs and th<^ value bf the 
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"social learning" or "knowledge generation" of the aeihbn^^^^ 

in benefits,. Since these latter costs and benefits cannot be 

gauged^ VICI was evaluated as an operational program^ 

The second puzzling issue was how to extrapolate a yearly 
post-program impact on participants into a stream, of benefits 
over time. The annual program impact was estimated, at $4,^200 a 
year (sea Chapter IV) ^ bu^t there were no estimates of the rate at 
which VICI program_ benefits decayed or increased over time^ a 
problem that confronts most e^r^uat ions of employinent and train- 
• ing programs. The few _ studies^ that have inspected the issue of 
decay have produced ambiguous results: 

Hu et al (19)^ and Somers and Mckechnie (31) found 
declining earnings impacts for vpcatiqnal educa-^ 
tion ,after_ six years and for institutional skills 
training after five years;_ Ashenf elter . (2) f ound 
declining earnings gains for males but relatively 
constant gaiqs for Se©ales over a five-year period 
following MBf ft institutional training; Borus (5) 
found increasing gains for five yearss following 
institutional training , and Borus and i rescc. it (7) * j 
found increasing aarnings benefits for men ' 
cdmplr>ti -^9 institutional tra ining but declinihg 
gains lor the dropouts .£/ ^ 

- \ - _ _ 

Although there is considerable cdntrpver sy^S/ surrounding the 
results of Ashen£elter2/> many have Used his estimate of a decay 
rate of 17 percent per year in extrapollatidns of future benefits^ 
ftshenfeiter • s figure was used in VICI, giving preferencje to con- 
servative estimates when possible. One miqht expect less exten- 
sive decay (little decay, no decay or actual , increases) in the 
effects of an intensive skills training construction prograr^v that 
pls^-f: considerable numbers of its parti^iipants into apprentices- 
ships, in which, wedges rise dramatically during completion of 'the 
appr en t i cesh ip . 8^/ 

ft rel'^ired issue in the estimation of a benefit stream from 
social perspective is l.he perennially diff:cUJt issue of so- 
' cial d^'scounting. ft benei^iit stream must be discCnnted to reflect 
the real ;^alue that society places on future^ benef i ts net of in- 
flationarv increases In dollar value's. The choice of an. appro- 
priate social rate of discount 's,a "contentious" one because 
there is no consensus* on what i^: appropriate,_ Figcres actually 
Used range from zero to I'' percent.' L> ke *thqse involved in eval- 
uating the National Suppor Work De: mstrat^on, ws beiieve five 
percent is_ a reasonable, thoagh slightly high, estimc?'-*- of th<^ 
real social rate of discount. 9^/ 

-COMPARI NG, uaSTS ft K iJ SENF PlITj^ 

VICI operating ts are presentee first in Table v-1 with 
start -up costs amot od over a 3' -moht.;i pence!* pyPV tectmical 
a3sistan:,e and overiiji^ht expRi:;uitD;^ es ate also '^cl^j^ea. 1 tal 
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Total Costs at fcocal 
Sites i/ 

Youth Stipends 
Crew ChJef 
Other Labor 
ftdihihistrative 
Materials & Supplies 
Pro-rated Start Up 



Table V-i 
Cost of vici Prograias 



Ambuht 



$ 8,401,215 



3,243,833 
2,654,375 
320,496 
846,572 
1^305,363 
30,526 



) 



% of site Cost 



38 : 6 
31,6 

3.8 
10,^ 
15,5 

0,3 



P/PV Costs 1/ 453,117 
Total Costs 8,854, 332 

Adjusted n cf Participants -i/ 977 
Adjusted Cost Per Participant 2/ 5063 



% of Total Cost 
99.5 



0.5 

100.0 



i/Site CO 
first particif 
mal length Of 



veve incurrr<i prior, to the entrance of the* 
erie 3^m6rti7.ed oveir a J5? month period^ the nor- 
Zl prbgrsm. 



2/In calculating the P/PV co3ts, costs associated with start- 
up (e.g., formulating ibe model; selecting sites) and costs 
directly associated wi*.h research such as peri-^bhhel who v?ere 
either t'dtally or in pa tt assignf^d to VICI were ignorecU It _was 
assumed that all time uf the program of ficers and P/PV^j^^^ 
involved with overseeing the eight inci sit^ was spent on such 
activities arid riot bri dealirig with the sites on research . issues^ 
or with, DOL on "dfembristratibri" isc^Jes. This is art overestimate 
of P/PV*s cost of overseeing t'>^ eight, si tes ' as some prdportion 
of this time (perhaps 20%) was spent bh these other activities. 



adjustments were made to th^ number of p^^^^ 
dtder f or the cost per participant ^ to be unbiased^ First , the 
fcMbw-up study only included those Who had stayed in the progrSS 
30 days. Early leavers were eliminated from the number of parti- 
es- pants?, their costs in_ the prograsr* were trfeahed as an amount 
tiat-had tb be incurred by these who remained iri t:he prcaram 
(an'i receivfid the berief ;rts) . furthermore, becaus? of co^rlinuoMS 
^-rrfoT.lmenfe, mariy part icipant.s were only paicr way t-.tough their 
VICi experience when cost data collection was finished. The 
number of participants was cbrrecced for the fact that carryover 
participants had only spent a fraction of a\/erage participants' 
time in VICI. 
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fe^pend? tares : excluae^ research ?nd other costs incurred because 

'^I'^'X "^zt. a de^oviotrstion program. 

A fe^: observaticri^ 06. Tjable V-i:_ First/ the major costs of 
r.ur.r«.n^ g":^ch prograia^ r>t*Sin frbra two factors — youth stipends and 
the w^xji^s (iaid to cre^:f cfiiefsi Second f 15^5 percent of site costs 
were ttx n;sterials and supplies provided by ptabiic sources other 
than €Et^ — - housing authorities,, community development agencies 
and the like. This amount was sraall^ rela Ive to other costs, 
but it ;^as critical for^ the production emphasis {i.e.^ th^ real 
work) of the program. Thirds the costs P/PV incurred in It^ role 
a-S ihterih/:^diary were small compared, to overall, iosts... Einally> 
the adjusted cost per participant of roughly $9000 (1S80_ dollars! 
is riot small / indicating: the high cost of extensive skills trair- 
ihg. While the cost per participant waj not unreasonably high , 
it is clear that Vf5i is more expensive than such efforts as pre- 
etnploymeht programs or job clubs. But Viei costs cannot properly 
be judged without comparing them with program benefits. 

fable V~2 presents the costs and benefits of the VICI program 
from the societal -perspective. The Estimate of the present value 
of the post-program earnings benefit to participants decays at a 
real rate of 17 percent per year^ is discbUrited at a rate of five^ 
percent a year> and accrues over 40 years of workJ:hg iifei This 
analysis indicates that Viei*s benefits outweigh the costs (by a 
factor j)f li5 to Ij j The net societal benefit is $3^334 -(per 
pa r t i c i pa n t| y i n_ 1 a rge pa r t because ^ f^ the substantial est ima t ed 
post-prograir. earnings of the participants. 



The estimate of the net social benefit :>£ this program is 

sensitive to assiT:;r.j)tions concerning the valu^ ^ ' t^e increased 
post-pr ogr r:*in earnings c _Even assuming that z'rt' benefit^s to 
participants accrued only for one year land it was therefore hot 
necessary to estimate cohcjerhing the discbuht ot dacay irate) 
VICI's social benetitsof $5094 per participant are 81 percent of 
the program costs. ($6312) . Nevertheless; the size of the overall 
net social benefit is -effected by assumptibhs cohcerhihg the 
decay ratej the disc'ouht rate and the years over which the 
benefits should extend. Table V-3 presents an analysis that 
assesses the sensitivity of the estimated present value of the 
net societal _ gain under various assumptions. This varies from 
$1^830 to $19fyj579. All of these estimates are suTistahtiai and 
positive. 

• ^ In summary^ although estimates of the net present value of 
this program' s benefits per participant are sensitive to certain 
assumptions^ the conclusions from ail estimates are the same: 
ViCi has a substantial net societal benefit. 

Another way to assess t'le ccs5t-ef fectivehess of a program is 
to assess Iiow long it takes the participant to pay back society's 
investment (see Table 7-4). The amount to be paid back is the 
total cost from the societal perspective (that is^ excluding 
youth stipends) minus the value of output produced b'y each parti- 
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Table V~2 

Cbst-Be f lef it Analysis From the Social Petspectig^ 



Costs (per participant) 



Present Value of Total Costs 
(per participant) 



Local Site Costs 1/ 

P/py Costs 2/ 

Foregone Earnings 



Benej£ii:s (per participant) 

increased Post-Program 
Earnings S/ 

Value of In~Program output &/ 



5^279 
464 

6,312 4/ 

Present Value of Total Benefits 
(per participant) 



+$ 5r838 
+$9^646 



Net present value (benefits minus costs) +$ 3,334 



1 /These costs exclude youth stipends and minimal research 
costs at sites* Statt up cost of the prograin,- costs prior to the 
aiirbi Imeni: f the first participant, are amortized ever a 30 
month period (tiv^ assumed d?iratibn of such a program) • 

_ _ _^ _ _. _ _ _ - - - _-- - 

1/Thes^ represent the cost of overseeing the ^ sites arid 
exclude rS^^arch costs as well as costs associated _with getting 
the danohstrcttioh started (m6d^>>l selecticri arid mbdif icatidri , RFP 
production aud site selection) * 

3/The/5e fi jre? represent the raean annual earnings of the 
cdmpar ii5dn gi dup multipl led by 9/1 2 (9/12 i s s conservative 
estimate ot the fractidn df ~^ year i:hat the ?erage participant 
remained in the pros ram) • 

A/Thio cost per participant figure differs from the cost per 
participant figure Table V-l in that it is from the societal 
perspective and includes foregone earn'ngs ^:ut excludes youth 
stip£i-as. 
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5/This figure begins by assuin_ihg that the _riet . program impact 
oh (ViiSI versus controls) quarterly earnings {$321} can be inulti- 
plied by _ four, to get ah impact bh ahhual_earhihgs. It then 
assumes _that the $1286 decays at a rate of 17 .percent a year, has 
a real discount rate of five percent a year and accrues over 40 
years of the individual' s iife^ 

£/fhe value of ih-prbgj^^^.*^^^^^ oj^tput derive:^ froiti the work valu- 
ation methodology reported h Chapter ili . ^nce^ the total cost/^ 
(and hence the val ie of ui^t< cr produced) reported in chapter T . 
differ slightly from thdt^:- .:€ported in Table V^-I^ (due to miner 
differences in the time periods) the amount of work value 
produced was adjusted accordingly^ 
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Table V-3 



Sensitivity Analys^ ^ c^^ j^i^ yt Social Benefit (Present Value)^ 



Net_ Sbcial Bene£i± 
(Per Participant) 



Estimated 
Average 
Annual 
Program 
Iinpact in 
1980 Dol- 
lars 



Annual Annual 

Real Real 

Decay Discount 

Ra te Ra te 



Assuming Extra- 
polation over 
20 yerirs 



Assuming Extra- 
polation over 
40 years 



$1286 



0 
0 
17 

17 



5 
10 

5 
10 



$13,738 
7,668 
3,192 
? ,830 



$19,679 
8,925 
3,334 
i,S30 
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cipahti. When calculating the ability of the participant to pay 
backr the assuihptioh is that he/she can pay back an amount equiv- 
alent to the increased post-program earnings the first year - and 
that the value decays by 17 percent in the next year^ arid .so 
forthy for subsequent years over a working iifei No discouriting 
of that value to its current value is necessajry since_ a debtor 
can gay off last year's loan in today's dollars. These pay-back 
calculations suggest that it takes a VICr par ticipant 2.17 years 
to pay back the social investment in hiii/her train ^'ng. 

One additional perspective on cost-effectiveness may be reie- 
varit. Intrinsic to the VICI model is a presumption of synergy: 
that_ is^ the goals of cptnmunity improvement and of employment 
development can be pursued together so that putcdmes are at least 
comparable arid perhaps superior ^ to >hbse^ that_ would have been 
obtained indeper^ently (i .e,7^-_a^trairiirig program with no produc- 
tion component^ or a housing rehabilitation pr other physical 
cbmmuriity improv^merit^program without ah employmerit and training 
component). To test, this assumption it is relevant to ask what^ 
to use a term loosely^ the "return bri investment" was for both 
the prime sponrM-'^rSr who invested GEfft dollars^ arid the community 
development acv- vcie^r which irivested CDBG or other dollars. 

eonmiuriity deveiopnerit agericies ii vested $1 ,756 ,.411 in _ VICI 
(20 percent or total program costs) arid r<5ce:ived_ benefits, 
according to the work vaiuatiori meth^dblogy , of $3/720^416.10/ 
In other words, the community deveiopmerit agericfe^ received two 
dollars worth of goods for every one dollar they spent. (Normal- 
ly, these agencies would receive one dclilar worth of goods or 
service? for every dollar spent, by definition). 

From an accouritirig point of viewr the prime spdnsor is not 
interested in_ the value of goods proSuced^ but rather in the 
labor market benefits for partite iparits* if the prime nporispr 
co^ts are compared to the employment benefits for youth/ then the 
benefit-cost ratio is given by 

You th wage gains per parti.ci^^an^ _ J^—S- j^ &AB- 
Pr irne sponsdr cost per participant $ 7,234 

for a net return per dollar of $.81» While this is not larger 
than orie, it still reflects a snbsraritial return on the invest- 
m-?riti 

Assuming that the availability of materials (which cost the 
prime sponsor nothing) in fact was important in producing; tht> 
program's impact on yo_uth_ earnings gains^ and if one accepts the 
estimate of value yielded to the cdttiittunity' development agency , 
then thr^e conclusions fellow: . ;. * - 

' • the prime sponsor g^ts better returri bri investment 
than woul? have occurred without the pooling of 
funds, albeit bv ari indeterminate amburit. r 
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' Table V^4 

Analyses of Length of Pay--Back Period 
(Jri^m^Qclal _f>ex spec t i v ej 



flmdunt to be paid back 1/ $2504 

Number of years to pay back assOTiihg 
benefit is $1286 a year 2/ " 2*17 years 



1^/ Total cost per: participant minus the value of ih-prdgraih 
output per participants \(£bst_here is the social cc^t-- that is 
site cpsts (excluding ybul:h stipehoj) > P/PV cost? and fbregbhe 
earnings) <, . . * 

*__ ' • ' i_ 

-2/ Benefit is decayed at 17 percent a year. No discount rate 
is applied h^n^n^*'^ Today's debt gets paid off in tbmorrbw^s 
dolla;rs» 



The CD agency also gets a better return^ by a twc 
to one aif ferentialill/ 



The cdmbined benefits to the municipal ityf includ- 
ing comrnunity developnent and CETA gains^ exceed 
the benefit that would have occurred i^ these 
agencies had pursued their goals in isolation. In 
other words ^ a synergy occurred. 



CONCLUSIONS 



' Analysis indicates that from a societal perspective, VICI 
has substantial net benef its_. ._ A "best est imate" ihaicates that 
the net societal gain from VICI is $3,334. VICI par ticipants pay 
back the societal investment ih a very short period of timer -2.17 
year^. The actual size of the' net social benefit of the VICI 
program is affected by the various necessary assumptions but the 
conclusion is that VICI is cost-e£fectiveV no matter ^t^at 
assumptions ^are used.. • 



Three caveats are appropriate-. Firsts this analysis is from 
the societal -perspective and • is^ favorable to VICI. It i_s pos- 
sible that such an analysis from the taxpayer's 'or the •iridividu-' 
al*s perspective would produce ' different results ^ bu of 
data precluded consider atioq of these^ other perspectives, Se- 
cohdr it may be unreasonable to assert that the increased post- 
program earnings to par ti^cipants are a societal ben^efit^ since if 
substitution occur s (rather than net hew job creation), someone 
else would have earned this amount^ It isn't feasible to assess 
the atnouht of substitution^ a problem inherent iri_ almost all 
evaluations of employment and training prbgrams_. Despite 

problem, the precedent of previous . evaluations was 

these benefits to participants were considered a social benefit. 
Thirdi. in almost all instances, conseryat iye choices were made, 
thus biasing, the cas_e__against the cost-effectivehe^ss of VICI. 
Therefore^ although. VICI-is somewhat expensive relative to some 
other employitient and training strategies, it is cost-effective. 



this 
fo.1 lowed , and 



; NOTES 

1/This is similar, to the typology used in assessing- the cost 
-effectiveness of the Supported Work Demo.nstration jsee Manpower 
Develof^^nt Research Corporation^ ^ ^marv — ajad — Finding s of the 
" ' ' -Supported 



Work Demonstration r 



Long and C. Thornton, 
-f i t-Cos t^j^aaiysi s , M D rCT 



_ 19_80> and P. Kemper,^ 
The Supported Work Ev aluation ; gkial 

(Measur ing The I mp a ct 



igsl?. M. Borus _ 
Social _ Prbgrains , 1979 



four per spec t ives 
government . 



soc ietal * i nd iv idual 



Upjohn) consider s 
employers and the 



2/It should be noted that for youth, depe^hderice on transfer 
payments and changes in such may not be critical. Rather the. 
critical issue may be how* the -program reduces future dependences^ 
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on various transfer payments^ Of* course this is ^ difficult to 
measure or simulate i * 
* . • 

^ 3/ See MDRC op. git , and Borus op , ext . for further clarifi- 
cation ,of this point*. . ; 

^ *4^/The MDRG analysis includes measures of the ^e four b^nifits. 

o 3^/BoruSy op. ci£ .y pp. i03-i04i * . 

-6-/H. Bloom "Long-Term Earnings Sains from -Participation in 
Bnploj^ent^" and Training Prograins^^" in National Commissiori for 
Em pi oymenx Policy Report #39; The Experience of ^Women 'in Employ- 
ment ar^d Training Programs:- A ProceediJia ^ June^ 1981. 

2/0. Ashenfelter ^" Estimating the Effect of Training Programs 
on Earnings," in The Review of Economic^ and Statistics . Vol* 60, 
No, 1 (February 197^8) , pp. 47-57. . ^ 

_ < _ _ _ [ ' 

B/The sehgitiv ity • analysis includes results^ that assume rib 
decay over time^. ' 

, 9^/in P/PV's sensitivity analysis,_ estimates of the benefit 
stream assume a real discburit rate of 10 percent. 

10/_Note that this f-ig^ure differs slig-htly from thi building 
materials cost, lirie iri Table V-1^ siride cbmmunity development 
furid^ suppbirted sbmo * journeyman! wag^s as_v?ell , 

11/In a pure investment model ^ the CD agencies' returns would 
be calculated over time^ deperidirig upbri^v the appreciatibri pr 
depreciation rate and market value, of- structures. But these -cal- 
cul*atioris are not affected by whether Vie I or a^^ 
plier does the work. Hence , differences in supply price are the 
relevarit measure. , 



CHAPTER VI: CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS FOR POLICY 

AND PROGRAMMi"NG _^ ' 

> • . • • 

The preceding chapters^ reported on tHe VIGI model and. the 
restiits of the research in detail. ThXs final- chapter summarizes 
the major findings and d iscusses a nomber ^f implications for* 
policymakers and program practitioners. 

^ SOMMARY QF RESEARCH FINDINGS * 

^""^ . " t . ■ . 

The Vie I research addressed three major issuer- : the impact 
5f tfte program, the effectiveness oi replication, and th^ d^vel- • 
&pm^nt of 'a work valv^ation methodology. , . ^ ' 

IrnpaetL o£- the Pr og r am . ' • ' 

_ _ _ \ * y ' 

: PEdgram effects were assessed in two fashions. 

Fia:st, P/PV attempted to .establish whether the benefits of 
tte dj^on^tration outweighed i.ts costs. A social benefit per- 
•^sp^ctive wa^ employed in Which two ipajdr costs program costs 
an^' cppprtuhity costs --' Were calculated and _compar_ed to two 
5^,ajor SeSefits: the value of -the Work produced by^VICI crews, 

arj§ increasi^s in ybu^th earning s^^ The latter benefit 'was cajcu- 

lated by cc^mparing the post- prog ram earnings of Viei participants * _ - . 
116 to 19 yeN^r-old, out-of-schobi , d isadv^ntaged youth^) Wi th 
those of a ccmtrdl group of similar youths who were selected^at 
ranaom from VICI waiting lists. / 
^ _ 

Multivariate. analysis showed that VICI youths were signifi- 
cantly more likely ±o be Working tfiaji cont^tols,. and had signifi.- 
cantly high'er annual earnings (by $1,286 on average) . Imple- >5 
mentation of the work value methodology devised, for this -demdn- 
stratioh showed that the VICI Work products Would have _cbst the 
public appr ox i!^ately $3,750,000^ i£ the work had h^en performed by , 
pri\7ate contractors. Tfiis ^J: t^r^ative^supply price iS the value 
assigned to the VICI work product in the cost-benefit analysis . ^ 
It represents a return of about .47 of every dollar expended ih' 
the program i^ - . ^ ' 

Although the cost-benefit analysis showed that while the 
annual cost p^r VICI participant is large^ the benefits outweigh 
costs, by a ratio of 1.5 to 1. The pay-back p^i^ (i.e., the . 
time it takes a youth to "pay back" society for ^tie cost of .the 
program through increased ear nihgsj is hot long -- little more v 
than two years. ' The&e results from the various cost-benefit . - 

.analyses ^^e^ not sensixive to various assumptions about the ■ rate 
of decay o f ~p o"s t pto^Tim^''^ g n e j i jj^TTTt-h^g—d^ijc bi^^ tre^^a nd—trh e—" — " ~ — 
number of years over which the benefits extend. 

^ • * 

Research fbUnd_ that program youths were signi f i.cantly more ' y 

likely than cbhtrbls (by 188 percent) to become union apprentices 
and that^ by (Qualitative standards, the Workmanship on VICI jobs 
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was/ eguai feo or better thaSi the nbriri for private contractors in 
.the majority bjf gasesi • 

' ♦ , ■ - . . ■ - 

It can therefore be concluded that intensive skills training 
programs/ with a production emphasis, ^ah have major benefits for 
youths produce tangible ' community improvements of substantial 
value and quality, and represent a sound social investment. 

The secbhd OTiasure of VICl's impact was an attempt to compare 
Vie! to selected other commiinity improvement programs that em- 
floyed somewhat different program models and "delivery systems, 
included in these interprogram cbmparisdns were 'out-of-schooi 
youths who participated in a demohsttatibh commuhity improvement 
prbgr^ rtin by. ^UD through coimnunity development corporations, 
and youth from selected construction- or iehted YCCIP programs 
bperated by prime sponsors. HOD and prime spbrisbr YCCIP programs 
included in this comparison were located in the same Cities as 
VICi.- ' • 

* One, three and eight month follow-up data oh ybuths £rbra 
these programs wfere collected by P/PV and ^compared to VICI 
£oliow-up data using multivariate techniqu^.*^ .This "comparison 
was restricted by limited research resburces^ which relied _ on 
records kept by tiie cbmparlisdn programs for ai\i informati 
except the follow-up da tt*. .The limited nature and non-comparable 
format of those data Tfeade it impbssible to include cost compar- 
isbhs br wbrk valu^coSvpar isohs in quantitative analysis. 

^ With analysis confined to pbst-program eispbyroeht and earn- 
ings of -youth, hb staf istically significant aif£erei:>ces between 
HOD andvJ^ICI ylbuths were found, with the exdeption that HOD 
youths received more ^raises in pay -after leaving the program. 
There were some statistically significant difi«2^ences betweeji 
VICI and prime sponsor ;YCC IP graduates. If working, \fiei parti- 
cipants worked more hours and received higher wages than YCCiP 
ybuths; VICI youths were more likely to hold skiUed construction 
jobs; and YCCIP youths received more pay raises. The suiranary 
measure bf labbr market* outcomes, quarterly earnings of VICI 
program participant^, were not sign i f icantly : higher than those of 
YCCiP participants. 

ft number of ' factors limited interprogram comparisbhs. In 
addition to th-fe data limitatibhs mentibned above ,v there is__ a 
sense in which all the prbgrams reviewed were somewhat unufuax. 
The HUD sites were also part of a dembrtstrotibn and the construc- 
tion-oriented YCCIP 'programs were a select group; of 77 different 
YCCIP .programs conducted in the VICI cities_, only 11 qualified as 
cbrtstruction-oriented programs with sufficient scale to offer, a 

-va-trd— cbmpaxi-som ^-t— is— t^e^-efo^^— i^appr-<3pf4.ai:e^ 

abbut the effectiveness of VICI or HOD versus all YCCIP programs, 
in addition, the iollow-up sample of HGD^ and YCCIP program partly 
clparits yas cbhfined tb out-of-school youth, to provide compara- 
bility with the VICI ybuth. Finally, the follow-up period was 
short, given the number bf ybuths' Whb entered construction trades 
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. in- which the accrual :0f aenibrity .c'an have pronounced eff^^^ 
earnings; Given these constraints, however, the findings indi- 
cate that nohi of these three mbdels (VICI, HUD or construction- 
orjented YCCIP) emerges as clearly superior. 

\ ■ .. .... 



mon mea 



On the other hi d, while the programs appear similar on com- 
sures, there are some distinct differences in goals and 




labor-market objectives, there is a desire to use Jbmmunity-based 
organizations as a prime deliverer. The Viei pri^ram's emphasis 
oh linkages with unions may be more appealing when there _is a 
"desire to involve labor Unions in loqal employment and training 
programs or, increase access to apprenticeships for disadvantaged 
youth. The fihancial leveraging characteristic of VICI may also 
be' an appealing feature, especially it) times of tight bj^gets, 
for programs that are locally-designed or run by community 
development corporations. 



Replicatibh 



Proponents of a replication .strategy typically argue^hat 
efficiency gains: will be ^produced /in adapting proven models tg 
iccal situations^-SReptics argue that the determinants of good 

situational and that replica tLo'n is an irrelevant 
the-o/alue of. replication as a strategy has 



on 



programming are 

approach. Debate 

been ongoing; VICI research^^ inay 
it. Depending on one 's criteria^ 
qualified success in VICI. 



that outweighed absts. _ _ . 

can be attribute^ to replication as a generic approach, to 
role of an ihtermediary as replicating agency, or to the proper- 
ties of the Vier model and 'quality of local management agencies. 
Unfortunately r these werq indistinguishable 
stration, and so the question cannot be 



in the 
a*iswere3. 



VICI demon- 



illumihate but will not resolve 
replicatibh as a strategy was a 

Oh the positive side, it proved feasible. Using a fleslble 
approach to replication (o^e which permitted some _ adaption. ^ to 
local conditions) to. replicate the VICI progrim in the sites 
selected, even though the , structural. requirements of the program, 
such as the linkages ^ong agencies an,d unions, we^re fairly com,- 
blex. ^ implementation was Achieved With fidelitjL to the model in 
ill sites. Further, when the strong fiscal incentive of discre- 
tionary federal funds was removed, VICI was continued as a pro- 
gram. With its essential featured intact, in five of the eight 
sites. ' fthd, as the impact ahalysis showed, the .modeV yieldjd^ 
Considerable benefits to youth and to communities— benefits 

It is fair, to ask whether these results 
• ' - • i-x the 



on the other-hand, while the data indicate that this partic- 
ular .approach to replication can produce good pr eg ramming, the 
infeferprogram comparisons do nSt ihow that it produces" clearly 
superidr programming. (Unfortunately, the limits of ^<3ata_, ^as 
n5tid above, did hbt permit a cost-benefit assessment of the HOD 
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and YeeiP program^ which would provide the best evideTCe om this 
point.)_ Further, while the laggregate VICI demonstratlQif^i produced 
good results, Equality diB v-ary consiaerably_ among sites? only 
eight of 13 initially invited prdpbsils wera funded and <3hly five 
were institutionalized in local budgets. ^ i . • 

The question is whether or hot programs r\m through coxnmu'hity 
develdpiRent corporations and local government g^heraliy will pro- 
duce results similar to those of the prograras us^d >in otar inter- 
prbgrain comparisons • if one ^^sus pacts t^ better 
than the norm, then replication may be a des i stable \tra^egy to 
raise the norm. If not, it is merely ^ati ogtion. Th^re is no. 
,data to resolve this question. i - . 

Ther^ are, however , sbme lessons that eraerg/e ' -f/cbm the spe-^ 
cific xepl ideation strategy . and point to conditions tlhat eFihahced 
VICI's viability. First > repficatibn was not eonstfued dupli-- 
cation;, a number of the modiei''^ features were flexible, ' their eby 
leaving* room: for local officials to tailor t'fie mjodel to their 
needs and environment. - « , 

Second , a powerful financial incenti^ve was important in at- 
tractipg ppi5*f_ sponsors who gave the model a- chant:4 ' to ^rove 
itself. ._In addition, some matching dollars were critical as 
programs moved' from 100 percent non-local &l-e^ , federal discre-^ 
tionary) funds to full reliance on local resources.. It is doubt- 
ful whether local officials^ would redistryDUte local dollars^ 
which .iinpl ies defunding some ; incumjDent programs , in order to 
start even a scaled down VICI mbdel frbm scratch. 

Third s over, time, ViGI developed' local ties and advocates 
that facilibfeted the|crbssoyer J:0 local financia^l suppbrt^^ Lt is 
believed 'that these ties resulted from^ the extensive ne 
1 i nks to publ i c ^genoi es . The Vie I exper i enc^ siagges ts th^ t the 
initial fuhjaing period be between one and two years long in order 
to_ensure the necessary time for establishing a profile in the 
community. This permits the. decision .for local continuance to be 
based- on worth rather than mere expediency . ^ I 

:\ - Fourth , vici does not ^"ruri bri*' its own . " Weak Ibcal ''adraihi- 
strative capacity and' stcrxhy relationships with cooperating 
agencies Je^gi, trade uhiQns and work providers) will quickly 

jeopardize the pro-am. During thej planning and selection 

stages ,^tiiese . two "Components should be assessed rigorously and 
their soundness* established . , ^ . , * ; 

Fi nally , the rple of an intermediary, in this case P/PV, was 
judged important by independent evaluatorl. The close attentibri 
that could be paid to_ planning and monitpr irig the dembfistratibh 
seeined::^fe0^:_ti^^ in the speed with whJtch prbgrams could 

c bmm erice bperatibris^ a rid^'ilTnEh^iir lDh"g^^^ el it y- 1 o~ t h e- p r b g r anS 

model. 

The experience clearly indicates that, given the caveats and 
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As "designed, the system supports two ke^y' applications. 1 It 
provides overall estimates of value of output and estimates of 
the value produced per dollar of expenditure. In addition, it 
has potential for aiding management in control ling costs, deter- 
mining the portion of funds spent at th6 work site versus over- 
head, it can similarly be useful in determining what kinds of 
jobs* (e.g., gut rehabilitation versus home repair) and trades 
(e.g., plambing versus ^ carpentry) are associated with the 
greatest value per dollar spent. ' In VICI sitet,. work 'vaiue did 
not appear to vary greatly* by trade, but it was sensitive to the 
coinplexity of work, with simpler jobs (that is, jobs requiring 
less preparatory training) returning higher proportions of value. 

Since onejjpurpose of a training program is- to teach more com- 
plex skills, there is a clear trade-off between work value bbjec- 
tivfig and training objectives. Thus, the vaiue-o£-output indica- 
te? should not be used as the sole criterion of program effec** 
tivehess. Rather^ it should be considered in conjunction with 
measures that assess youth benefits — a conjunction permitted by 
cost-benefit analysis. 
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conditions just ''enifflerated, replicatiri^ a m^del of. VICI ' s size 
and complexity IS f easi^b3;e;;^^Jus t how gerier^alizable__the VICI 
exjperience - is without' the special, conditions that VICI experi- 
enced (e.g\^ th^ sizeal^le Xedera^ monetary ineentiye, substantial 
pre-planning, and the presence qf£ an intermediary) is difficult 
to predict'; ^ . ' ^ . . / *. 

P. ' ^ • - - " ^ 

Work Valuation ^ * ' ^" " j 

^ 5 _ : - _ . _ ' • - 

Developing a work valuation methodology was a third research • 
task.. Some of ^ the ihfotmatidh that, the methodology, produced was 
useful in describing the quality and. value of .specific VI.CI_w^ 
products/ but jtliis was not its main jpurjpbse. RatheEr^ the Depart- 
ment of , Labor ^ using ViCi' as the laboratory^ was more interested 
in developing, refining^ and Jiestijig a system that wburd be. gen- 
erally applicable to publicly-sponsored coirari^hity improvement 
projects, The_ system was to produce accurate measures of the 

dollaif value bi /the products 'that prpgrams generated. in order 

that such a methodblbgy- could tie used by all employi^ht and 
training programs, with a ^prbjiuction emphasis, it- mus^ be 

straightforward and inexpensive 

. * * - / 

• The* work value methodology developed for VICI ^followed the 
example .of other^ researchers by _pfoviding ah estimate of the 
alternate supply price_ (^.e., what a^ private ' coatractor .would 
have cha.rged to perform the job) as •i' the measure of value. It 
differs from bther systems, Ifrowfever, in several impbrtaht ways. ^ 
First,, it Is designed for program operators- to implement 
use tliird-pi-Je^ professional estimators in a sample of jobs to 
qheck bias in program estimates. _ Second, it incorporates a meth- 
od for fult accounting of prbgram cbsts as .well ^s a system for 
individual job si te , accounting.. ^ . ^ 



_ :_ i . 

Overall^ the work value method *was inexpensive (about one 
percent of the total cost) and^ reiativeiy easy^ tOg implem^^ 
initial resistance to using, and filling out the necesjsary forms 
was stinnbuhted. Limited training was required to use- the systems 

- imhiCATious for policy makers , ; 

At the broad leVjil_of national policyj^, there are several 
major im§ilfe?tions 'to* derived from the VIGI demdristrai ton, 

' " '* ^ 

First y the impacE' and cost--bengf it analyses provide evidence^ 
that enhanced work experience programs— - with heavy emphasis on 
skill training and production — have a role to. play in hat'ibhal 
youth employment arid training- policy. Whe^ther the f 
ernmeht should promote such- programs through 'categorical furrding 
or dissemination strategies that rely on tejphnical assistance' is 
a question that is beydrid the scdpe df :this report to address. 
Howevery^- if ^uch programs are supported, it. is imgdrtant that 
performance mriasares for youth emp^dym and • traihirig programs 
be promulgated in such a way tha-t they do hot act as; a^ disiricen- 
tive to investment by local practitioners i The emphasis , oh cost 
per placeipent as a yardstick^ used for past SETA j)fdg rams ^ ,shduld 
be modified. Cost per placement measures -create incentives for 
fast, inexpensive ^r^grams with . uncertain labpr market pay-pffs 
— 'they abet the "numbers game." Assessing programs bh the basis- 
of their labor market benefits for pairticipahts — especially^ 

iricreasid earnings is a.more appropriate strategy. 

t ■ , - - • * 

c 

Second^ . cdrisideratidn shdUld be given to requiring; th^ pidfe- 
spre^d adoption of vfbrk valuation in those enhanced work experi^ 
ence programs rthat include an emphais on the product ion df ^com- 
munity improvements The outputx'produced i? ah important, program 
benefit^ and an offset against;^costs that should be included in 
assessing dverall program effect iveness . Efforts to measure 
value have the further benefit of keeping att^ehtibh^ f^^ 
the prdductid'n. goals. Al though these\should no ^ 
ing gdals;_'it is possible that their inclusion_ makes the traini^ 
.more Beheficial and helps avoid the problems associated with 
make-^work» Irr aa<Sition, when used, as a management tobt^ v?ork 
valuation has EXDtential fdr imprdving overall quality and ef- 
ficiency in program mahagemeht. . ' > 

Third, the. central role played by uhibhs . ih_ the VICI model^ 
contributing qualitj^ supervision and an informal ehtre iht-t? ap- 
prenticeship and construction jobs for program graduate^^ .sug- 
gests that" labor involvement in training programs ^£or the hard- 
tb-empldy is both feasible and desirable, Sacuring' that involve- 
ment is _not always possible^ as the initial planning for Viei 
indicated; but the benefits do'make the investment of effort in 
this connection wdrthwhile. At the national leve^, the simple 
^policy iipplicatibh is that program regulations (e.gi/ the per- 
^ centage of program dbllars spent dn supervisory salaries) must be 
flexibl^ehough td permit unidn involvement and small crew sizes^ 
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Output meksujce^^benef it not input *cbsts , must be the crite- 
rion appU3^ ttr iilsute the necessary flexibility. 

^>>'^ihailXf although it is hot a stribtly empirical finding^ the- 
x^ICi" experience; suggests that this- mode ^f pj^ogi^ ^mining would be 
as effective — and perhaps more effective:-- for a slightly- 
older age' group than the YCCIP_iegislation required. While^ sbmet 
16 and 17 :year olds did;, per farm well and' benefit f rorn^ VIGI r P^/^/ 
gram staff at the sites were^-almost unanimous in arguing 'tha:^ 
these youths were "too^.,y:e^hg" fpr VICI, ,and barriers to emp-loy- 
fnent {su.ch a.S' the f^quent requirement of a _high school diploma 
to efwer abbrehticeship,^ or, regUlatiDns prohibiting persons under 
18 to -bper'k'te power tools on the job)^ also , made the , program less 
appropriate for theS. ^ , : • " 

IMPLICATIONS FOR PROtSR&H PLRNNERS" Al^P MANAGERS 

Fixst^ the fihahciai involvement of a cbmmunity development 
agency provides more than a source of funds for a program such ^ as 
VlCI.^It also provides, a •customer who is concerned about quality 
and prbductivity. in most Vicf sites^ the cormnunity development 
. agency pressed fbr good work .quality and qussntity^ providing' 
another assurance that prbSuction v^ould occur in a timely and 
craftsman-like Way. * . ^ 

Second y the tension betw^h training goals and production^ 
goals^ which were_ discussed in terms bf program: evaluation, also 
exists for program staff. ^ourneyinen of ten felt torn between 
their int*erest^in getting work ^ohe and*their- interest in working 
with youth. ^This tensioo is mariageable, and even^ healthy^ but 
prbgram management should be prepared to discbss^ahd deal with 

Third , in the more e^ctive VIC I sites, a division of labor 
in program management . was either built in from- the start 
evolved. Typically, one bf th^e two lead managers was experienced 
in running youth programs, while the other . was' a journeyman with 
solid construction background whb managed the complex' logistics 
of v^ork schedules, inventory^ ordering arid .deliver ing of sup- 
plies. Both' capacities are essential to ari effective program and 
can raiyely be found in one persbh. 

FburJblt f supervision was rigorous and standards fbr ybuih #er* 
' formarice generally tough^ iri . VICI . f These strong standards ^ •^t)ich 
meant ^ willirigrtesi to enforce a strict poiixyr regarding, 'attend- 
ance and discipl,ihe, were important to good training. ^ Most youth 
shared this belief. 

i ■ ^ 

Fifth , it was difficult to secure the co©perati.on of schools 
for the Viei educatipn .cbmporierit . This linkage was the weakest. 
The problem may J^ve been intrinsic to the model, since there 
were no strong incentives, cash di: otherwise, to secure the sup- 
port of school per-sonnei. Progtajn planners who Wish to irftclude a 
strong education component in this kind of program ar? advised to 



^®^®l°PlA"^^e"ti-ves for the school Sirs;tem. ?su1:h ai repairs to 
schooi property) or to build educatidfi time arjd resources direct- 
ly into the prograiti. 

i^iTially^ it is worth re-emphasizing the recutrent cominent 
^ from outside evaluators, casual observers and P/PV istaff ^ that 
union journeymen werd the key to the VICI program. They thought 
standards of quality , devotion to craft, contacts with trade 
union officials and conttafctors alike that were useful in place- 
ment; and a detailed knowledge of the trade that they cbuld 
^ convey in very concrete terms to_ youths who generally Respond 
better to the concrete rather than tiie abstract as a way of 
learning. Further, most joUrne^eh showedf hatufai flair" for 
one-to-^one teaching, in ^^he time— honored tradition of the trades, 
,and most formed close -relationships- with the j^omig people, tran-^ 
spending barriers of generation, race and stereotype. Of course, 
. union, members do hot have a monopoly on these virtues^^ but th^ • 
^ extra__cost required to hire journeymen as instructors (about 
$10,0B0 per yfear) served as a kind of quality insurance that was 
•worth the expenses . : 

***** 

.^The^ VICI demonstration wa^ an ambitious undertaking. kh 
, innovative youth community imprdvemeht program model was rig- 
: orously tested in eight sites nationwide. The results are. 
- promising and attest to th^ efficacy of intensive skills trainiftg 
in the construct ibrl area^ The 'model proved replicable in a 
variety of settings. Although it calls .for a , significant in- 
^ yestiSent of public fahas,_.its costs are outweighed by financial 
belrefits #ven when a strij::t ^set of assumptions is applied. 'The 
nature of the worH seetns^art icularly amenable to, a drop-but 
" population since the necessa learning is grounded iti visible 
work product^ within^ a ^training environment. ' In sum^ weighing 
, the severe employment barriers experienced by the target popula- 
tion (minority,, j^nner city disadvantaged, young drop-outs) 
against the re.^Uit^ of the demonstration argjSes stropglj for con- 
•tinued support of these work-intensive youth community impiove- 
ment' projects. - 
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APPENDIX II: THE RObE eyf f HE INTERMEDI ARYl./ 
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. Cleariy> much of P/P^!s influence during- the denibpstratidn • 
period resulted froin .its ' perceived conftbi b^zer the Vi^I purse . 
strings well as its skill-s as an 'advisor. Early on^ t^^ 
sponsors in Atlartta arid crther sites questioned the authority of ^ 
P/PV or sought* to circurnvent it and; deal directly 'With the ^^D^^ 
partment of_ Labor. when these efforts were rebuf fed/ however 
P/PV s credibility was established in several^ sites. M±^h^«^f — 
through the dem^yffsliratibn^ _ P/PV' s legitiinacy was reaf f irmed _ in 
Chicago^ when ifepartmeht of Labbr officials seemed prepared "to 
stand behind P/P¥ in its cbhf rontat ion «yith the polii:ically ^ 
powerful Chicago Mayor* s Office of Manpower • ' ^ ; . 

_ _i_ ' L.A- ^ ^ _ __ _' -'-^ 

AS the extension period wound on, however, P^PV became some- 
thing of a lame duck* Th'is was made manifest by the Atlanta^ pro- 
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' A second Element of the yd;emonstration was the use of .an in- 
termediary brgariizatibn to. /design,, mount and 9versee the , dembh- r 
stratibh and' the research, that atLcompanied it'. P/PV was given • v 
high marks, for spme of its specif4.G actions and was criticized - 
for others, as has been noted in earlier reports. (See appendix 
I). Hbwever, virtually all of those involved in the demonstra- 
tion agreed that P/PV Enabled ViCI to begin operating rapidly andj 
relatively smoothly in most" sites. Moreover, P/PV is_ credited 
with providing usefeil and timely advice which helped several • 
sites solve specific operating problems . P/PV^s performance ^ in 
mounting the ' demonstration was widely regarded as a contribution • • 
which could not have fceen provided through conventional' bepartr ^/ 
meht of Labor channels and rtvechanisms . . ^* 

: p/PV^ s field staff came to be well regarded by jiidst Vici-pro- - 
gram operatbrs;^ however^ P/PV achievements are riot generally as- 
crpbed to the pTossessibn bf superior skills or wisdom but rather 
to the organization's ability' to focps its'^ a*:tention on VICI,'^ Iri 
contrast to the DepaKtm^t_of^abor brid^p^^ sponsor, which each 
had. many programs competl.sg^:^r their attentiori, P/PV staff^ could 
coricentr^te rits abilities and resources on VICI alone. ,The\Eact 
that it could attairi such a focus^ was highly, useful an^ ' . 

to do with .promoting the smooth operation of ' the local programs. .^- 

During the extension' per ibd>. P/PV' s role diminished with lit- 
tle difficulty* The most troubled VICI programs ^ ' a.fte? ^all , h^d 
not been extended, while the remaining five ^ere cbritiriued ^ pre- ' 
cisely because they had shown sbm^ capacity ^or rnanaging their - 
affairs reasonably well . While some were coruTernec^ whether P/PV / 
could relinquish its hold on t,he pro^gtam it ^ad^j^^ * • 

'during thi extension j)ei:_i^d it wound down its • invoivement^grace- 
fuily, and by the eric? of March 1981, it , had , completely withdrawn^ 
from an oversight role in the remaining . local VI^;i prog*rams. 0^ 
measure of its skills was the continued good Jfee ling and willing- , 
riess to sha.re informatiori evidericed tdward' P/PV by VICI managers 
in BroWard Cbunty, Milwaukee, andvNewHaveri^ in parti ' 
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gram*s financiai strai'ts. P/P7 hot only lacked __the furid^.dr 
power to resfcufe the program f,rotn its financial difficulties^ its 
efforts to exhort others, to actiqn >aiso iackea_ necessary ih- 

duceinents ^to -prod or ^entice anyonq %o go out on a idinb 'in support 
of ^ the Atlanta program. , ^ 

_ _P/pyVs rgcord -pyer the cc^urse of the demonstration sbeaks 
well of the role that arK intermediary organization can pla^ ih 
designing ^ndj lauhchihg innovative grbgramraing. Though it inay be 
hampered at the piitset by unfamiliar ity with the inner workings 
of a system ^ ' ah Thtermediary' s outsider status also leaves it 
free of the encumb^rlhg ties that make it difficult for in orga- 
nization^^to impose changfes on its own, operations* The iritSrme- 
dicTry can manage inno^7ati6h, howe^erf_,ohly if it i^s given either 
the power to enforce its wishes or the clear backing o£ those who 
have such power, ^ 



i/This is extracted from ^ ocess Documfent a tion-F inal Report y 
Harvey Shapiro. September 1981 • , 
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Appendix III 



Summary of Program Characteristics i 
of VICI, HUD^ and ConstructioX^^eeJPs^ 
Selected for Follow-up Study 
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Table iil-F 



Atlanta Interprogram Summary of Program Gharacterlstlcs 



Program Characteristic 



• Progfsm Operator 

. Project Ttwc lines 

• Prior Experience in Yoath » 
Construction Prbgrama 



Recruitment and Selection of 
Participants 



Average of ^Ibts 
Progrflm GQafs 



Nature of Work- 



Atlanta Urban League 

Debember^l978^May 1980 . / 

considerable experienc6^ in oper 
atihg employment and tralrilhg 
prograina but' not In youth con- 
strttctton 

^^?_t?^^"?^9? °f _f ^y??^"^'^ public 
service announcements and yisi- 
tatlbhs to cbnvhuhlty brgarilzt- 
tlbns and high schools; referrals 
from Georgia Employment Service; 
applicants screened by staff fbr 
appearance, attitude and tnociva- 
tion ^ . 

60 

dJT; meaningful ybrk experience; 
emphasis on developing work ' 
habits, career awareness and 
work, skills; ^iSS* emphasis bh . 
placement in construction trades 

correction of _co^e_ violations in 
35 residential dwellings; work 
done in carpentry, electrical, 
plumbing^ painting and masonry 
trades but mostly in carpentry; 
eihphasls bh large Jobs "(average 
cost of $3600 



Exodus, Inc. / 
April 1978-January 1980 

cbhsiderable experience with 

?°?^^l_^f?^^??_P?^S?^?? yoat^ 
bat not in construction 



announcements to Exodus-sponsored 
programs and tb cbmmuhlty; bullc*- 
tirtis circulated at Georgia Stat* 
Einpioyinent Office; possible 'Selec- 
tion based on previous construe- 
tlbh and carpentry experience. 



75-30 



OJT arid JbB placement into labor 
lanions; development of good work 
habits and sbclallRatlbh skills; 
increased interest Iri reading arid' 
farther e^acatto-i • 

lahdscaplng arid preveritivc walri- 
tpnance of apartment complex; 
renovation of houses; work coii- 
sistcd bf rbbfihg^ landscaping, 
carperitry, eriergy conservation, 
and painting 
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Table III-l (continued) 



Atlanta Interprbgratn Summary of program Characteristics 



Progriini Characteristic 


Atlanta Urban League 


Exodus. Inc. 


8. Key Program Features 






A. 


training and support aer- 
vj ces 

> 


WH*;:8kill ihstructibh for two 
hours per week; CED instruction^ 
psrsonat and career counseling; 
training clfisses offered by Car^ 
pen^ters Union for selected 
trainees 


WE*; informal basic training in 
measurement and painting skills; 
counseling provided 




plhcemeht services 


Initially less emphasis bri place- 
fltent; later services provided 
through linkage with Apprentice-, 
ship Inforrnatibh Center 

♦ 


Exodus operates its cr-m job {place- 
ment center; youths taught how to 
complete application forms and 
take interviews; placement into 
jobs related to training not Im- 
portant 


C. 


retention and attendance 


not a tnajdr problem; poor atten- 
dance noted for GED classes 


high absenteeism initially: 
dropped to lOZ by end of progVam 


D. 


dlacipliiie . 


not very strict; rules established 
by program were ioosciy adhered to 


rules and regulations specified 
in manual; monetary incentives 
given for food perfbrmance but 
later dropped due to financial . : 
constraints 


E. 


linkages 


Atlanta Board of Education; 
Apprenticeship infonnatlon Center; 
pepartment of Licenses and Inspec- 
tion; CETA referral agencies; 


few linkages: Boy's Clu1); sel- 
ected s<Hoois; no union affili- 
atibhs 






^North Georgia Building and Con- 
struction trades Cbtincil; Reni- . 
ddhtlhl Carpenters Union; plumb- 
ers » steamtitter^ and electrician 
unions 

* 


t. 



*WE " work experience 
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Table III-l (ccJitinued) 
Atlanta interprogram Sniranar^^^f ProgramcCharacterii^tics 











Program Charactertsttc 


Atlanta Urban teagoe 


Exodus, Inc. 




F. general staffing 


ip jburheyrneh, 2 clerks (PSE); 1 
each of a foreman i counselor , j 
forms specialisty secretary, an(Lr 
manager; part-tlnie: director, ^• 
eompcroiler and bookkeeper 


3 managers; 6 Meld supervisors 


•'■'•V • 


G. youth stipervlslbh 


6:1; journeymen supervisors 


12:1; supervisors experienced in 
housing Construction or cdttrnunity 
deveiopmerit 




9. Other 

\ 


major start-up ^dbleras 


supervision was weak and work 
productivity low doe to inex- 
perience of supervisors. Working 
with youths 


% 


* r. 

! • — . 

<\ 




• 


• 






V 




% 


•(tow s 
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Table III-2 

, ' Clilcagb Ititerptbgraiii Swary 
of Program Characteristics 



ricttrmlxi 



Chii 



L froiTM Opiritor 



2* Projict TiiiiiiiN 



in touch C^ichic* 
tiob f rdirii 



licrtttENlne.ini 
SiUctlro Pit* 
rictpiiti 



Avirigt ) o( Sloti 



l» Pro|rMCoili 



leth Street ij(v«lopB(nt . 
Cotporition; oriKinilly tht 
bept, of iiwin Ser^icti in^ 
UvndiU Peoplti Plinnlng 
ind Sctifffl Confereiici; 
chingeil iii tUitriin 

dctobtr, I)7B-Septii6tr; 

Sqm iiill; U liae prol' 
icti; ctoii Elei vith Cir 
pffKni Uolon; rin jtidnit 
pr0|riM (or poutlii 

t)^ro^ljV.^l^t•JfJw^!»_Si^ 
vl«i.i«Jjiieir gwinfor- 
'wtUlMtwrlii.iilotpW-. 
TecnttMnLMrihrijui^ 
litj_r'w{_«Ubotiu Intir- 
¥l(v to (hick on Mtivi- 
tlon 



orlilnilly; littt rf 
duced to iSoiit <B 

CoiiitmCtoiHNUN ptici' 
iciiE ind (ifpcfltr? ippriih 
Etcii 



PUD 

Iki Voodlivn Drginlzitloii 

(tvo) 



:m ■ 

flo prior ixpirtcnei 



r _ 



ofHwtitii refertiiMcieC' 
tion biied ofl linlMi rck- 
ini imii m^Mt Jti 
Voodiivn irci ind inccrvlev 



to detentlRi jMittivincii 
ind coiilticnt to proirii 
goili 



fouth ieplojfitnei 
Ip ln ipprMtlceihlpjoil'- 
tlofii|jillpjo«ty<vilop 
poiltlvi wrk hiblta ind 
ittltudci ind obtiiit CEO| 
cofltributi to cmmitp 
rnrevition * 



Keimd*OiUwd.CaiiMflitr 
Orgintiitton (KOCO) 



Kirch, lt?S-prei«nt 



Onlp.cfpirlnci viirunning 



fiiiH Nftlanil Yqutfi Corpi 
ind tlU Umtx program 



liceniitcd throogii tirbin 
Progrcii Ccntcn; iio ipf| 
Nrtictibii criteria j ht^c 
ail viirt byt*of-ijcijool an< 
froi aurrouTtdlng tTclgfibo^ 
tiood 



Tlieh partleipanta hov to 
verk (i.iM appMility 
ikllja); job placciiflt and 
rehtbilitatioh ot ciMilty 



pytrto Urn tm^tth 
(PIC) 




None In youth conatrucHon 
but wich etpcritticf vorklnp. 
vitii neighborhood youth 



iCtioii Troi other PKC 
ialtm hri% m oE that 
liiie; rffrutfi'jJ highly 
itlvitH youtha 



Keep partieipanti oft - 
driigi and rrdQci atratt 
crill 



Tixir 

South hmln Mif Aaaoci* 
atlon (SAM) 



Had run TRP-typi prograi 
for i yiara 



Scrffffiilfig-Efirouili frbiii 
Progriai CloEffi pro£lii 
IflCtudId tti^lfTifir 



Inatlll goH ml hilti 
la youth! 



Void of tha Paopia p^) 



Sota aipnianca fn raHab« 
«erji;,littla txperimca 
with youth 



Hdrd-pf*iduek ramltMiiei 
prdinlnary aemnlfli by 
ilrbanPfeiriaiCtntfrr, 
illicud !jr abUll|i«; 
toiplaii prpjactai -aolfor 
aanai «f rfiponalbllity 



Crciti pttty hmtnl\ 
tfcp.Eanantcoita ai4 
liiltdlfigjalit^TDfiiei ^oata 
lotti Mli kanirgy tlfU' 
tfflt ittM d9rii!g.ral!iki 
atiy_«lthiQ:biiigfirprf!ldt 
foniimlioA Uainliti (or 
Mlghboritoed youth 



Table (ebritiriued) ^ 



Fro|rii 

OiirtcttHitici 



FUC 



. m 



I mm^tm 



lit hoirN 
turci 



I* iritnliii 1^ 
victi 



Utlf iciti p rtliitlll 

I fiw idillcf tiprli proj* 

iprtAgr; ti^uiilt Biion- 
irf^r roof lnsi_y Intlni^ 
Pliwttrlnii^fmjough. 

tklll tritnlAi 



oridHtitlon period inctud- 
ln| 2_»^«ki of hwvy dcio* 
Utlpn M l yteki of _ 
Itn^vUdsf building, ind itn* 

tSiourijer iftA it cir- 

Oit; 5 di/i (0 hotjr vtck 
tfttt; iiifbntii ebuniiliiit 
tlirouili riiiilir itiltj CD 
thnii|ii ixtiriiil Hiikaif 



Vork ptrforMd on prlvitt 
fiildentUl hoiti, ipart" 
pcfl tuUdlfij-irid flpch 
iipicei in Voodlivii; coi^ 
ilsffd of ,gin6r tioie ri^ 
pilri^eothcrltittdoi ri* 
bib4'op?n ip«e dtvfiop?: 
•l_WMilclydfd_5!rpcfttryi 

si^iplnj^ii^^^ 



firot crttf did ilnor rf^ 
HiiHlltlitioni rtpilt inl 
wenHtrliodonj votk lii- 
cliidci piIiiHiigi pl4#ftTti| 
up ary vi^plmb 
to!(i_ih:tncil_vbTl( 
lliilni, jS;ifcciifcr?v vm 
r«ipoA0ib!i hrJouMni 
ii!li|_(i(Rtjrog_ri«j Inrliidft 

butidlnsi ind cuttln; itm 
jAiib i^ii it)fbr^ei«iit 
"^prbfrw 



Cabined rehtHUtitlon 
skllii5>*i'wif' wd in pro* 

(lu^ht to mlM 
irririjic t^u^Ic; plij' 

iurili oij tOKldj iiid oGC* 
9id8 of buildUii 1^)10 ' 
iMrofd^rrtayiiiliii....'. 
clNnini^ilnordcMlUloh; 
lindicaplni; krUk lajrlii|t 
pouring Client ind con* 



pfr wjk of filMirooi __' 
IfifOlng lflJfchinici oL 
virloyi trideii ninditory 
CtLN rMfdliLcouriii 
fivin I bun ptr vifk 



*n WT; otlgJiiilly cori- 
nccttd vieh CCD pronroii 
whUk^oothi lUcsdtd 9olw' 
tirlljfi DllSjrovldid tittifl* 
live coaniiljni tcitiJfi 
rf|dk|_ind.f|lhi_|oiii_._ 
liwwinL'lliiywtl.HSy.. 

inn *«pio]rMt)t 
ind viifiri 



icructlng fonu; ihcitrock 
inniiiition; vindov, (Toor 
iiid Um vbrk; wdcriii 
piiliin^; itiibr fl^eiriiiii 
mi; indijiiintini % 



SupfftrE-fcNicii lileludfi ' 
CPuntcllng, t^nti In read- 
ln| ind iithciitleii rirl^ 
nlJe'.CBl indrfifdljlid* 
ticitl«LCovriti.__Throygh, 
?tmt!'*_prr_ 
8fMiJl'!'^^?w!l_M_w«k 

^loR wii iviii ikii , toutii 
!l*ojfeHvid loM UiU^ 
in Fwrte Riein ijiitcryi 
wiiic liid iii 



Sirif iut>pT9|rM«i ttnint 
iducatinit b<tltdlns Hhijir* 
reiilan^ dfvilopiiiiti ii^ 
cbRiSrvctik Uilfitni 
l\m In tollovi?^ tridi_ 
urciii; jtaitntriiljliii 
vorkLihsttioiLttpilrii 
vorkoiJoori) iftd kiilc 
iiUtfknct jklUii 



buitdtftji Ified b; v$r, 

drfvitU frMloi doorii 
0Uipplfl|.ioldln|j pourlni 
eoocif tf] jitchlnt fleorii 
md paintloi 



ftrUtij OJT^ M eoauillii! 
Iieitlitii M litii but 
rtftrrali iidi it ftiff 




I 
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Table III-2 (cbhtMed) 



- Frogrii 



pUentiie 
■ervtctl 



ittendinci, 



ii, diicipiioi 



ftct 



Hoitly thrqiJSJ Jo«n)cy>iit 
Qii^ peers; Dntoii slid IL 
would 'tdki loot of /^qviilh 
(Uf .pictlciptnt^; job 
lleyrl^er iM lite If 



o!'pw|rw; yuewiitice d^ 
icrtbid ii good * . - 

Forvl lit of poticifii 
follovtd Uitlf veil; 
viticdjoityhit ovfr 
coutic of project 



Kxt!n|lye_:!nk«i;M ylth 

MUl9}J^\t$lo 5choci_ 
^*^^»_^W'wnit)r_peviiop* 
ftfnt Agency. Chlcflgo j 
Unitedi Council Id Rilii 
and Depc ol Htnifi Senlcei 



rJtice«eh( ciieroClon on«iUc 
thai tdC!iHtl?d^ JScjited , 
iiid MittCfliticii (llVs On . 
pr(!8pfetlve /otot prepir^ 
yoytlterlstervii^V.ioM 
pUtfucnU ied!jnW__ 
fiffiliatfd orgini/dtioni 

?wr .«ti«ndw<!fi Mpeclilly 
in miwcr 



Strkt hiciplinei ytnittii 
docked for U^eneii or ient 
hoiw; -iuipciiiloiii for poor 
itEcndahet ind poor dliei* 
plinc ittti frequent ' 



UnUiiei vjth ChicaKuJoard 
9L WycatloD, local V«d- 
\m ffcliooii|;jjanjei HaU.^ 
vjiijoM'Ciinrc^jjaitfrtln 
and Paintefi llnlo^ l)iifi<*- 
oii Depirt«ent of Corre^ 
tlonii Safer Inc*.i llilnflla 
Depirtivnt of Clilldreii aiid 
Faiilly Services and Clitca|0 
l^partlii^t of Kwi Setvtcei 



iccir 



KDCO 



KOCO tielprd ft^*M m up 
mmi aiid jecjlved 
inwuQcmcnta'W Job.OPcn» 
in);; fev aiit!itdo.plf»Rtai 
fotie Placed vltMn KOCO 



ill!! ^«t|?_^Lw^*»*''< 
poor attcndatico . 



Strict. dlaftlfUni and 
Utmm »f diiiclptlnary 
ruten 



Fev UnkaRra; only IJilS nM • 



run 



Did not rp|y-f»fl \% 
placrnent; diiened place'* 
sent actlylllfartrounh 
Board of Iilrect<?rs 



bttendnnce pn^biciif 



/ 



Diielpilni ^^i iii laatii 



Unka^ea only vlth M and , 
Chicago Nrd of Uucatioti 



llflfflf^ai piacfoent wtlyi 
llen jeb bank Ml irallabU 

to pattlcipnnta' 



Itoderati lyrnwr and attetf 
daiice 



Strict* enforeeiiat of -dlicl' 
pHwrjf NlfiJ-teiilMtlon 
iflff 3 vifclnji iiiioa; 
grUvi^ea irt brought to 
Pe^aonnfl CowUtii of 
ioRfd of tlirc^tori 



Jolot ventttrei vitb^etna 
jnaurancf CotpaJy^ Flrit- 
jjatioul Saiii iid city of 



VOF 



foriial plicmnt letlfi* 
tlca: W had cofttKtl »ItS 
deveiopeni iii- order to find 
Jolii, for youtba 



Ifcderiii tflttioftti lb- ^ 
ivflteetiii hi|h 



^tricUiidpIlWi J>y» 
ib^enei vtthouC itotif ica- 
tlt.1 rcitflci in trrilnitlMi 



I 
I 



}vM Htiiupttvlien 
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Table in-2 (continued) 



Vict 



cltrltai tiippon iuffi 
joonwpK (7 eirptiitiri^ 



(il or Iwtr 



, ItllO 



ten, ] eiirleit 4iit»tinti 
11 \\%\mu I e0on««)ori, 



iwlt 



1 tlectrklAni 



I lupervlior for cUrltil 
proirim^ 1 wpirviior for 
houiinj Itid fiM|ricnt, 2 

ciijiervUiirii for code eii- 
forcdnntf ind i i^TvjNttr^ ttit job 
fof ^»!itfifrjtatlott ind rp« 
fiitlllUtloii 



SAM 



2 ciirprf!(rri( 2 liiid(ici;ifri 
1 iftstrntor for \m\ 



Xboiit 2^liU |v?micoili 
wtfN oft 9 vojuAtary 

kit) 9 



c(MSri<tori 



vor 



i^t Ittj t$fltmtori_Mt 



iipif li^Mti 1r triilntni 
)fp«th 



V;-: j 



' lit 
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fable III-3 



Newark ihterprograo Summary 
of Prograa Characteristics 



Program 
Characteristic 



ViCI 



HUD 



i. PrograiD Opera- 
' tor ' ^ 

^ Prbgrg.irf^iine- 
lines 



Prior Exper- 
ience in Youth 
Construction 
Programs 



4. Recruittnent and 
Section of Par- 
ticipants 



Hayor's Offic6 of Employ- 
ment and Training (MOET) 

October 1978 - present 
(program was extlfhded. 
Hay 1980) 

Have been operating title 
I painter's pre-^appren- 
ticeship program since 
1975; extensive exper- 
ienfce^with local, painters 
union; extensive exper-* ' 
ience with youth programs 

Recr^iittnent through word 
of mouth, other commun- 
itv based agencies; 
VICI program had major 
responsibility; some 
assistance from RTP; p^i^e 
sponsor Empibyabiiity 
Development Team inter- 
viewed, examined test 
results and made referrals; 
physical stress test given; 
applicants screened by 
program director; prefer- 
ence given to 17-19 year 
oids; all neighborhood 
residents » Central 
Ward; normal CETA require- 
ments; changed recruitment 
strategy to include more 
Hispahics; a few referrals 
of ex-^ff enders. 



North Ward Educational arid 
Cultural Center (NWECCj 

I ___ 1 • .\ 

February 1978 - January 
X980 



No experience in construc- 
tion programs?; extensive 
experience with youth 



programs 



i 



Recruitment by word of 
mouth, fliers distri- 
buted through cdtpiunity; 
some assistance from f 
N,J. State Employment 
Service; screen for moti- 
vation; check references; 
90% are residents of 
North .Ward; regular CETA 
reqilireinents; some 
recruitment through 
schools; many ybuhger^ ±vr 
school participants; many 
just wbrk in summer 
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irtihued) 



Program 
Character is tic 



. Average number 
of slots " 

6. Program Goals 



ll Nature of Work 



Key Program 
Features 

a. JTraining 
and f up- 
port 

Services 



Newark Ihterprbgram Summar;^' 
of 'Program Characteristics 



VICI 



60 



Placement into painters 
union or other construc- 
tion-related job ' 



Htlfi 



Seasonal — summer : 260 
remainder of year: 60-90 

Primary goal of community 
improvement ^ partici- 
pant-gba3rs^er€rremp^^ — 
v^ment opportunity ^nd 
^felll training 



Painting; mostly city- 
xnanaged apartments (350) 
arid city-owned surplus 
properties (60)^ some 
other municipally owned 
buildings such as police 
and fire stations § cbm- 
munity and recreation cen- 
ters, swimming pools, 
Newark Symphony Hall; 
trade area consist of 
im^ibr arid exterior 
pairing 'arid paperhariging; 
high degree bf skill train 
ing; most jobs small iri 
scope. 



Major home repair and re- 
habilitation,, publ-ic works 
and the refurbishinent of 
cbninunity facilities; most 
work done on agency head- 
quarters which serve as 
offices and community 
centers. Some owned by 
the agericy (5); senior 
citizen and recreation 
center; vest pocket pa^ks; 
cbminunity garden; bbcc«_ 
courts; local schools Jll) 
arid stadium; Japanese ^ea 
House arid local Water 
Tower; pot hole repair; 
trade areas included car- 
pentry, pairitirigi 
elictrical, landscapirigi 
clean up,^ sbme plumbing 
arid roofing; level bf^ - 
skill training varied by 
crew; scope of jobs varied 
from very small to very 
large 



Most WE ; also, maridatbry 
atteridarice at regular 
pairiters appreriticeship 
classes fj)r 2 nights per 
week, 3 hours per night; 
drivers ed arid safety 
classes; legal and health 
referrals^ ^informal 
cburiselirig by staff ajid 
regular cbiiriselors. 



All WE : iris true tidri. by 
supervisors; vbluritary 
6ED training, 6 ftburs per 
week; counseling bri: as 
needed i?as£s^;^eierral_ser 
vices; recreation/^ecial 
cbmpbrierit 



WE « Work Experience 
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Table III-3 (continued) 

*t ' 

Newark Interprogram Sucamary 

of' Prdgrain Characteristics^ ' . , 



\ 


Program 
Characteristic 


ViCi \ 


HUD 






— . 

b . placement ser- 
vices 


. . \ 

Mostly through counselor 
and supervisors; exten^ 
sive^nion cooperation 
in placement; job develop- 
er added late in prog taav — 

^ - 


Job developer and place- 
ment officer assisted in 
e£ployal>ility skill 
training; some placemen^ 
assistance but not heavy 
eiiiphasl^s^*«ome assis*' 
tarice ftODm State Empldy- 
meht Service 


✓ 




c. retention and 
attendance 


Described as average for a 
VICI program; 20% absen- 
teeism per day 


High turnover; extremely 
low absenteeism (3-5% per 
day) 






d. discipJine 


Formal set of policies * 
strictly' enforce;-, to some 
extent used same rules 
that apply to union ap- 
prentice ; several par-^ 
ticipatits' fired from 
program for viola t ions; 
- some tension .diie to * 
balance between nature 
of social prbgrSn ahd^-* S 
training program 


No formal policy; no 
problems at all 






e. linkages^ 


international Brotherhood 
of 'Painters and Allied 
Trade ^ Council #10 ; _ Newark 
Housing and He^everopmeht 
Authbfity; Dept- of Pub- 
lic Works; Recruitment 

and "Training Program; 

varjfeus MOET CETA offices 


/^N. J. State Snplbymeht 
Service; limited linkage 
with Newark ^School Board % 






f f general staff- 
ing 

■ r 

* 


.Program director^ fore- 
man*^ program assistant i 

'2 counselors^ forms 
specialist , Secretary , 
part-time accounts clefk^ 
and job devjfiloper, 10 
union jdut^ytnen^ 


Program directory part- 
time architect, counselor , 
administrative' assistant , 
job developer* general 
foreman, part-tii^e case 
aide^ other ih-kihd 
agency staff, several 
work supervisors; num- 
ber of supervisors varied 
seasonlly; high turnover; 
usually 6-lp supervisors 
at any one time 




J. r 
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N ' - Table III-3 (continued) 







^^ewark Iqter program Summary ' _ 
of Program Charactertstics 




•Program 
Characteristic 


yici 


HOT 


T 

r 

A 


g. you t ft super- 
vision 

V : / F 


6:1 ratio, all union 
supervisors 

• 


Ratios varied by crew? : 
landscaping — 12 : 1 ; 
electrical— 3:1; 
carpentry-- 4:1; , - 
painting — 4c^:l; 
all noh-uhibn supervisors; 
inos u wxun cuiioi.ui«_uxuw 
«cperiehte; fame PSE'^ 
employees " 


> 


h. Other 

i 


MahageiSeht ag^cy is 
priSe sponsor ^br phe _ 
City of Newark; Central 
Ward 


Agency eeems sophisti- 
cated, high political 
pavyy ; _ e thnic neigKoor- 
hood (Italian) ; .high 
connhuhity prid^ arid sense 
of ownership; Nbrth Ward 




Table III-4 



New York IriteiTirbgraiii Siiiiary 
of Program Characteri^tits— 



Chiricicrlitle 



-I 
TJCI 



1* fTDtrti Dpirator 



I Pr«|r«TiiiUM 



Prior Ipi rlfociji 

Touth^Aitnctl^ 

Pro|rM 



ticniltuiitid'Silic- 
lloi of FiHIcIpcitf 



OpirlttM Op« ClEy 

rt>rn>.tytJi>yMiiittti nio 



PMpIiilmlopMiit 
itiea 



m 



j^fcruitniit thrM|b 

libei biiiij iiBitril iuf 
ccii; w iptelil lilktioii 
crltirii 



iflii mntjiipfritfici la 
t fferl tnct m h omliii 

l|MtBt qtfKf ' 

ccHMtty i|«cp; ltf| loai 

(or tovtii (for «hoffi(kl^ 
iri); ao ifnUl iilKtioi 
eritirii 



J» IrintfiMloco 
t. Imi< h«|ra GmIi 



pmlii wkjipffliftci 
fUlldmlopMtjjfeefitf- 
iry |oil_flLpl«ii«Lb 
coBitnetloi tradi; 
ilt7 ifprovMmt 



11 

prevUiJrilnlntALt^ 
iipiriiflM_ifi_eMitrwtloa 
tridiiLaaiubiiilti4^_ 
lUcmtl pniifYittot of 

COMltf 



liiiiutiiiy 



Xprlli IfTHriim 



iir; Ucttii NH U ellM- 
y^i lioditiplati ntj m 
orfnliitioa 



wlWa iad_co»-^^ 



iirloua crlHii racomda* 
tienii and ictitadii 



lalfQlif fi Qtit,'I5 

tiensnrtUlpanti^lof- 
mnt (hppffuUjj.eonotnic* 
tiflfh rtlittd). iklU imU 
opMnti aofk attljuddii 
iiif taUiitin lad eeafi- 



itaiidini of lirbin kow-^ 
ittidini 



btc/jtr 



ioN Ja pottik coeitrMtloaj 
i let ta poiti tralalii 



<oor.ti.dpor_nctaiM)tt 
laUilU!(Jl!ni.wrd:of 
awALfwrwui witiii|_ 

iiits Niictinii htit 

COM, lint Nnrad 



40 

ptaeiitii€ iii coli{nic(Ioft 
tridi; pripirittda lor 
liborjirkiti rilarktikafit 
of cooMalcj 



Onlmilty ffttlntata 



iiijrini iiftred) 

IM9 13 piiro aftot niaor 
iiporiiaea la joutk cia|| 
lyoira 110 tiiif Hriica vltk 
adult toaitnctloj ppini{ 
ivck ai^irlmo vitk Toatk 
pt^friMi la loiiril 



wrd.ot Mekmrvttitati 
•lyital.iftietloa-trtcirii; 
laiitYM to dttttvlfii 
V9rk:astitad»i_iild4-ftli 
irada adocatlw^^otkar 



ii m oHiiidiy) 

fHu^ ffiil If itjlopa^ 
ktlltj traiaiaitMiK Uda 
ioiitf aad aoN otiUaj it> 
ptiiiliid Kktj'ri iot aliSiii 
for ptaemat 



Proipate Kdghta 



Aotiat, U7^fraafnt 



ICNpoaaoSd^WlT jro- 

|i^«t laroWlaj jrl«U~ 
ioaa^rtfiir aad.aaari; 
eoaamitioa 



rtcfit(Mrj^ dimjih nit- 
loick.siK^'efk f^tlml 
naacUi; tcrotiilvi mrr* 
?lry.to_d(tctelai i{ti.« 
|ydii«_ioH9adea«_«rk 
!lilian»_ici^!ak_k|f . . _ . 
irawii pamii riirriKf r 1 
bottn ilat ii *(Ba vo hti^ 
Udf 

11 (ii Mtitniiij) 



la eoiiitncUeii 
tridf; ma 19 
plicittflt ritr: ffpiori* 
klUtpi pfwtiii llTtl^f- 
itat, Hi eaftf 
ittii eoaictiift m ikuti; 
N9if_of_tamr mtiWt 
rafarkiak aieaef kvlUinp 



ERLC 



128 



H 
0 

Ui 
I 



0 



Table III-4 (continued) 



_ ffojfiS .... 
Chiricciriitlci 



' VICl 



TCCIt 



AiiBcy 



Qpifitloi Opw City 



Noplti Devilopiiiit 

— — toyMHw 



ili_«atbcrfutio«; riii* 
tinli iaiii ieiii jobii 

tai; triji irtai lAtlrilT 
riiitiJ ta viiOiirliitln 



{lititloo M FDC-iiwiil 

iiMDfjfi-ilftCtTlcal^ as^ 
|Miril Itlatunci 



lifiMi iCiQy 

liiii WitbttlsitlM oLioal 
boitiLaUoi-flMLhoM.n- 
|!ir iili J^ibiiititioRi 
imjindici0in|i_triii__ 
•rtu Ueiudd vtathiriti^ 
ilmi cirpcntrjfj Hi^tfti«|i 
brick voikjipi ripitri 

itintrockiiii 



I; Uftnvmfui\im 
iifvleH 



I, flwrnninnim 



ilitlal f tttk orliPtiClM 
MjifU triliiiiit lii Oit; 

f ij; iiittii l^foti m- 



iltui thronih Iff 



ivfri|i tumvir itutr 
iiiiei; iiaiitU 201 Am 



ni ait. H ciiiiroot tufr 
eciuniilifli linieii 



illofj iQii pUfiMBC toU 

m. ttftif 



hi|b_MfD9Vir_iiii.HViri 
ittudiAci ftdklm. 



ill OJTi iOM ctiiitwa 
(riliitnl) MOfttb ir^f. 
tlooit;.pin«A|.ieM_C!D__ 

biite.tdycitiMjLcottnNllAt 
bliuMj (itfiupport iir^ 
vleii 



nfylitilfLw 
job couAiiliiil br itiK 



ittiDduci frtbiiM 



QIC. 



liporiottiiBl npilLM' ^ 
hib; nM^ipinwRt\ 

tridi iriii iiciuiUd lUc* 
tricii ttintiuMir ui|^^ 
trifi piisUiiti'iMtliig nil- 
tiiiintii ewicrtti^iri _ 
•iioflry, tiiiir wlitpfMHi 
pliibIit.iiiplpf*nKi«|i 
riidlil ItuiMlfifi 



«I WTL5PIjliMrwi_: 
kr^niiitL) Mtiijrobi- 
iiDur; pirM] itei CO 
pripirLtloil iliU-fiiiici 
bHlc tdttCitlMi oriNliii 
bj itift) (w iiipporc mc^ 

view 

DO icfiii ictivitiis ' 



liirly loi (vnoyit; ftv 
pirtlclpHfi piwHid «Mt{- 
peor itCMdiocf ltd ttcii* 



UaiMnttr SittlniRCl 



im npiit a fiiiuiMei|fiUt-fl oIKlllM icbixl 
b«ndtd|.4frvi»t.ii iillicr 



el ittjiey'i oil iffn-itoiy 
Ivildliii} c^IiUty to*- 
liowi*; (ridi itiu Uieltidi. 
pntltili ptHtitliiUillt 
ptttiUli Uik-V«sth!f|ir 
tiMj iM-|tmai_iiliti>» 

pilitiil 



bftdmrtf ri 2 tri4t iriM 

ticioii_piiaiiff9i 

lifcuiMLwpflfiJ*?^ _ 
icipioiiJi^vtidinp imi* 

UTfi li^ c«rpMir«i i^*-^ 

UH| Md tiMril uliil^ii* 
Mcij hiin ii HiBtliif m 
cliio^i liv BiUI 1(^1 
triliiii 



iiiof Vt^iiiiliijroiij 
btivy iupp«ri iirvUiii li" 
tihilti poriNil lit CitNt 

muim ci9ttimiii_ 

(0 olkir i|iHy] 
ficUiEtil 



•940b_d!f!lfl!*>tLM_f*' 
iirriiiirvicfi iHmi 



lUiAdMCO iictUiiitj tily 
occiiiooii iiintii 



Hi iUtiiatfoi irililn: 

sMUilini b!.lllH_Hl 
nctutiflulpHnt CCD rilirriii 



^iiCiiiiit; U«iif« vitK ^ 
iori Mn Coiliilofi 



Vim ftiklmt b^i }0K 



-(•I 



Table ni-4 (cbritiriued) 



ttojrit . 



m 



OHfitlwflytt city 



— ewwritiofl 



tear 



0. tiiclfUiii 



r. iiMril lURBi 



C. jiBth HfiiKTiiifl 



t« (or iim iuil o( 
9f9]ict^«tctetit 



i,|.p tiinihitiDt M I mt 
im lo» liflce 



iMMliit ittlcE; i.i;; vitl 
jttspinilM for ilinci{ 
iiiitiiit 4nii 



cl^ltM loot 

i 



iMt fill tKriiiiii; Uiltii 

iiiEiii mum, uif^ 

kflttiooi^lA|i|i, lff|JU(il 
E. SiltUeeittolit lljli 
S<)io«t, loiri-DlUlKieteai 
Car^CirtiJtiNfi, lit 
Pliititits Oitmi 

^rdirli diflefdti Milj 
iiAi|ir|.)_tiiiet_Mnrlci < 

i{v€Hrivn«_bookl(icpir, 
pjyt't iii hm iptciiUiti 



^ ill rii&i NMtUM 
iovirt mtlrwioi Jmny- 



(or JviUMiMa; !Sfycciii< 
IMiitiHktMHn 



mtiti_«ii|i«t,_«i«^ : 

IniiadiBt, 7 or 1 wrk 
ittp«rvlii9ri ^ 



itnt lOtt rittol Mi««it« 
iupiftSofi; virli'i Imti 



V*T« DiMitMit of Enirv 
{(^( fiurliU); Sociil _ 
UcifdtrAffiM; UfiliU 
(IffieiLfioplttOmlDPiilt 
Cor(piitloQi_t«7toM oehor 
cowiAity ifnciio 



pniTM dlnctor, 1 v»rk 
npiiTliorio otiiir import 

bytOitPijmlRSorli 
iit*i&a eeotrl^tlM 



iboit riUo 



llittof Uakirttli tmtm 
OIC of flu 



ftofrii 4UKtot (IriApU 

iitlMi oftntioi tfd^Umi 
uncf III Fimi tiMk __ 

tmimtAm hiitoir ii 
cnnMioi 



freiTfl MjMjf i4iUii* 
tntlvojrobliiiLiltM^ 
Ml lo jirl«ii_tro|*U ili 
Kir Unmli f n|r« 



MMf to4iiiiUt 

of ^uticii iivtr . 



prDgrii ilNetofi J UKboh 
(vlio ilio &vi ioii Miiiil' 
Ia| ial liipirvtior^ ipri< 
MCI4 tMvorIt iiipittUoti, 

bick^up fm toMtoM OIC 



ibwtMiirioij«|it* 

TllOTt ^ I0V9 coMtnc*' 

tlM iifirlMti, iinetor 
hu TOoth lit liiciiAi «t* 
pfrimi 

YIXIP froiriwi if Urpif 

Ml li^U fi iieoa Titf 
of pnjici 



foriil in of poUeiit, li«t 
rifity wKs io iijor in* 



1840911 tlak^ioftlii OtiMI 



(OipOfllltl 



propa liroctori mUtnt 
(iincKori coYMilor, 
ittHfvlilri JoriiMi viil , 
•u^rvlior Mi coiMolor 

wfk lOfkiil lupport fm 
ftkiriimyViK ^ 



ibMt 7il_ri^/kL!inii 
fomivli U iiodjir vJtl 



f roirii Mpf Mliii iif liyi- 
kiatTjn&^i iol-ftitt* 
Milj qii^ MUMtly 
mitlil (I KCtF MMIft 



$lilt tHrtitMO lie rircly 
tititiitif (or irtotlttm 



ll0|ilofi«|k CoiMiiltf!lel< 
}t|9 (CQh Kfv Tojl CrkH 
Coilltloi iiiiciMith 
virlOM itMr loeil i;<Mtfi 



f f^tM jtneior, yonih 
o^rviMTi MilitMt 
ifiiviMri ill fiU«Uw 



Itl ritif 



H 
0 



o m 

ERIC . 



Table III-5 



PhiiadeipMa Interprbgram Suiiary 
of Program eharacteristics 



/ 



Progrw. 
ChirscteristlcB 



1, Prograa Operation 



2. Frogran Tiiiiellne0 



3. Prior Experience In 

Youth Cortscroctton 
ProKtanis 



4. jiecruitniM 

cidn of PirttctpantJ 



5, Average I slota 
L Ptogran Coalfi 



7. Nature of Work 



vicr 



Franklin Fburidatibii 



October! 19?8-Hirch; 1980 



littlejxperlcnce with youth 
progransi but vorked In area 
of hbiisliig retiabllltaftsn 
with cbnstructicn unibne 

referiSlrfrbs-^firStiitc- 
Ettployncnt. Service; WTB 
teat adn^lnistered but fe- 
aults not uited Buch for 
selection purposes 



return to ichMiJkilL 
training iii.constructlon. 
trades; ejtploywent expert 
encej; lesa emphasla on job 



gut rehablllutlbflof large 
two-fainiiy rovhM(|>and 
majiir eneriency repair; 
tradeii.included carpentry, 
plastering, roofing, eiec- 
tricfli, wftsonry, and paint- 
ing 



Prlie Sponsor YCCIP Prografls 



People Engaged Iti the Re- 
and Toiith (P;E,R.C.Y.) 



NovMbir, i978-Septeii4ier, 
1979 

Hone 



atitrthotlon of41yiM5 re-^ 
rrgl» frbii State Enjildy- ^ 
Mfit Office,. bic, mUim 
Trade Unlbii leigue Cetmcljl; 
radio and telcvielonjdi; 
Mlectlon eritirte! school 
dropout i othervlM non-ipe- 
clflc 



15-19 



Instill i«Rltlve attl'. 
tudes toward vork and'd^el- 
op ipptopriate vork habits;, 
comunit; jenovatioii tliroiigit 
hoie repair / 

coiibitiation of palijUngj 
carpentty, electrlfll, 

liioniy, brickwbrS and 

plimblng repalri^wphaais on 
linor . repairs !«irkcon- 
pleted Oil I feK^hones and' 

the project hejdouarters 

■I 

. -/ 



Haverford Comaunlty/Center 

t f 

. > ./ 
/ 

/ 

jioveiier, .Wyf-^epteiiJier, 
1979 / 



None 



./ • 

dlsttii«tlp(i,pf_ posters and 
flyi^; lelectlon criteria; 
initlsll; a nedical exaii, 
mi local residence 



13-16 

deiwnstrate proper : 
work habital^leil eiphasis 
on job piacenent 



priiarll? exterior pilntlnt 
and a little veatheritation 
onjrlvate row hoiiiii work 
conpleted on over 100 times 



Slnions Youth Developient 
CeiJd (STDC) 



Septwbefi 1978-Septe«ber, 

1979 ■ 



carpentry and laiidicapinL 
through Neighborhood Yo^th 
Corps atnier pipgrais. , 

Frbgreis for Huiiii Services 
was win referral source; 
ioie pirtteipant! caw froi 
other SYDG prbgraiii. Tiiill 
selectiM jade by SYDC Ex: 
eciitive Dlrector_biied en 
peraonai interyew; .iipor- 
tint seiectioi^criierii! 
Mtivstion to work 

20-2t 

eipibyient, hbpefuliy t« 
areas of training; i«prove- 
ient In nth ihd teidtng ' 
bssic 



mostly how repitr work in 
csrpentry and electric 



13^ 



•Tabie iII-5 (continued) 



Philadelphia Interprograni Siiiiary 
of Pro^rani eharacterlstics 



1 



Progrwi 
Cliarflcterlittc 


X — 

VICI 


; . Prime Sponsor YCCIP Prograas 


Agency 


FranUin Foundation 


P«E*R*CiY» 


Haverford 


m 


8p itey Ftograi ftlimn 

i: tralrilni iirid Support 
Services 

b. PUccBient Services 


inath lnstnjc6&n; peraohal 
counsaiing.bnrogran staff; 
ref errala Jade f o ottiet 
agencies for reasons of . 


GED preparation classes pro- 
vided by outside agency;_ 
youth coonselttig provided; • 
by Director; some Job devel- 


classrooii training on nech- 
anics of ^painting; infbrnal, 
counseling provided by staff; 
sboie job development 

sotne systematic job places 
neiit effort 


4 hours of elissrooe traln- 
iiig/veek to leani jechanlcs 
of trades; GEO preparation 
classes provided by outside 


health, legal and. housing 
problfins; sbSc Job develop- 
nent and Job readiness 
coutiiellng provided ; 

less eiptiasls on job place* 
inent 


optnent and job counselkg 

sdne job pificeiaent effort 
biit eisphaili ori aiding ^ 
youths to find own jobs ^ 


agency; intontai pew^^ 
counseling by Director 

infbrDai job placenetit by 
Dlrectof atid supervisory ' 
staff 


c. detention and 
attendance 

L Diecipllne 

\ 


wderatf. turnover; rela- 
tively high ibsent^elsn 

lnltlaUy.lcnienti_later__ 
very strict; several parti- 
cipants fired because of 
attendance proMems 


Inajbr attendance prbbleiis 
Initially 

\ 

general rules set ^nd en- 
forced by trainees; rela- 
tively strict; im parti- 
cipants fired 

OIC, State Ewploywent . 
Office, Negro Trade Union 
league Counciij lnstl^'te 
for tearninf;; Office of . 
Housing and CoSunl^y Devel- 
opment 

i 


absetiteeisn and lateness a 
probleiB vith'new trainees; 
turnover relatively Ibv 

docked pay for lateness; 
suspension after. 3 late- 
nesses; ternilnatlon used as 
last resort 


Iw rate of absehteeliti 
but consistent 

• - 
not strict; dticlpline 
probiens dealt vith by 
Director; teninatton used 
as last resort 


e. Unlfagea 

« 

I 


fhlladelphia Housing Deyel- 
opnenc lorporacioni viixce 
of Housing and Comity De- 
vclopnt; Philadelphia. 
School DlstHct; Franklin 
teaming Center; .Bureau of ; 
Eitiployfficntjecurltyi Settle- 
ment Houses; Philadelphia 
Euilding and Construction , 
Trades Council; Roofers, 
Carpenters, SUctflcians, 
Plasterers, and Painters 
tocflts 


Negro Trade Union league 


Institute for learning; 


Council; Institute for 
learning; 12 Intake Centers; 
PAAC; IHD 


Progress _ofr Hunan Services; 
Office of Housing and Cor 
minity Developtwnt 



Table III-S (continued) 

Philadelphia Interprograra Suwr^ 
of Prbgraiii Characteristics - 



Progran 
ChKBctertsttc 






. .. J. . . 


\ 


VICf; - , 




Prime Sponsor TGCIP Programs . 


» 

Agwcy 


Franklin foundatlpn' 




tjaverfocd 


m 










g. General Staffing 


PPJ^?^Jlr?cCQr; construe- 
tion-fflsnsger; job foremen; 
10 union journeymen, coun- 


visors; 1 secretary 


project director; X super- 
visors; bookkeeper; main- 
tenance perioti; ernploymint 


project director;, gtneral 
fgreiw.ni electrical Juper^ 
visor; carpenter forevan; 




selor; assistant coyn^elori 
record clerk; fiscal officer 




cdunseibr ' : 


firanciil stcretiry . • 


„,hi: Toufli Supcrvtilon 


6:1 r^'tto; gnlon -journeymen 
iupervigbra; rdbfliig sub- 


about 6;i;' non-union .general 
cbntractbra perfbmd 


About 8:1; experienced non- 
iihlbn super^soTS 


About 8Ur. experienced flon- 
{jfitonj retired tradesnan' 




contractor performed 
bccasjional supervision 


supervision 


\ 




5; Other 

* 

1 


t 

t 


- '• ' - < 


,1 


i 

* P \ 
i 



